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WhentoLet We are not put into the world 


Things Alone merely to do no harm. We are 


here to help on.the .progress of God’s kingdom. 
And so it is well to remember that ‘‘when a man 
has not a good reason for doing a thing, he has one 
§00d reason! fer fetting it alone.’’ 


Watching ‘To be a good Christian one needs 

the Beginnings to be a good watchman. ‘The 
watchman’s talent is a talent for discerning begin- 
nings,—the scarcely visible beginnings of danger. 
Any dullard will know when the house is in a blaze ; 
you want a watchman who will detect the faint odor 
of smoke half an hour before the blaze might burst 
forth. So any dullard in the Christian life will be 
able to tell when he has fallen into a wilful false- 
hood. What is needed is watchfulness to. discern 
the silent working of the leaven of hypocrisy at the 
beginning. He that enters Christ’s service does not 
undertake to keep from going to sleep ; he under- 
takes to be on the watch while keeping wide awake. 


Walking by Sight Peace is rooted in the unseen. 

and by Faith = Walking by sight is possible in 
prosperity only. Walking by faith is possible in 
adversity, when sight is too affrighted to act. There 
is a farming which depends upon rains for moisture. 
Drought brings fear. .Then, again, crops may be 
raised by irrigation. The unfailing artesian well 
supplies the moisture, and, though the source is 
hidden, from seeding until harvest not a shadow of 
fear crosses the farmer’s brow. ‘The spiritual life 
that depends upon occasional showers of blessing 
has its alternations of refreshing and parching. But 
the life of trust is the irrigated life. It is the ‘‘ tree 
planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth 
his fruit in his season ; his leaf also shall not wither.’ 


The best things are the unseen things. 


—— 


God-Given Power Loving as we are loved is delightful 
to Love and human. Loving whether we 
are loved or not is not easy, but it is God-like. In 
the full-heartedness of youth, our love goes out in 
return for kindness and love received. Loving those 
who love us seems as natural as breathing, and so, 
indeed, it is. But as we advance in life, the Master 
sets us harder lessons, and puts our loving power to 
firé-proof tests. It seems a hard doctrine that loving 
fallible and unlovely men should be put as the test 
of our love for a pure and holy and all-loving God. 
Yet any love worthy of the name, and the only one 
which will bear testing, is God-derived. Only when 
we look to him for power to love men do we gain 
that affection for and sympathy with our fellows 
which enables us to love others with no thought of 
their attitude toward us. And that is the love which 
our Lord shows toward us, and which he would have 
us show toward all men. 
O. 


Developing Better Every individual has the first right 

than Molding § to his individuality. Few persons 
would dispute this, and yet few act as though they 
believed it. They talk about molding the character 
of a child, which means to press him intosome man- 
made form, and so force upon him a fictitious indi- 
viduality,—a man-made counterfeit of the God-made 
real. But to give a child his first right is to aid him 
to develop, to grow. 
sion of his own 


It is to put him in full posses- 
A Chinese 
It is neither use- 


God-given powers. 
lady’s foot is a molded character. 


ful to walk with, nor beautiful to look at. But the 
muscles of the barefoot boy are developing his feet, 
by their free use, into members that can do the sort 
of service that feet were made for. The difference 
between molding and developing is the difference 
between a live thing and a dead thing, between a 
car-wheel and a pair of legs, a machine and a man. 
This is a vital thing to have in mind when we talk of 
teaching and training. We must respect individuality. 


The Deeper Meaning of Easter 


ASTER means more than lilies and music. It is 
It is observed 
with gladness, with bursts of song and profusion of 
flowers. Even the world that knows not Christ 


a great day in all Christendom. 


joins in its festivities, finding it, if nothing more, at 
least a date in the calendar for the renewal of unre- 
stricted pleasure after a period of more or less 
restraint. But not all who welcome the Easter-tide, 
and share even in the gladness of its religious obser- 
vance, catch its deep meaning, or take from it the 
comfort which they might receive from it. They 
miss the spirit, while they share in the formal ob- 
servance. 

Easter ought to leave in every Christian heart new 
inspirations, a new uplift, new revealings of hope. 
It ought to be easier for us to live nobly and vic- 
toriously after we have enjoyed another Easter with 
its great lessons. A wave of comfort should roll 
over the world, as the day bears everywhere its news 
of resurrection. Death has been conquered. A 
grave is no longer a hopelessly sealed prison, —its 
doors have been broken. This is the message which 
Easter carries to every home of sorrow, to every 
lonely, bereft heart. 

But that is not the whole meaning of the day. It 
tells of victory, not only over death, but over every- 
thing in which men seem to suffer defeat, over all 
grief, loss, pain, and trial. Jesus himself stated the 
great principle of the Easter victory when he said 
that ‘‘ except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and 
die, it abideth by itself alone ; but if it die, it bear- 
eth much fruit.’’ The dropping of the grain into 
the earth, to perish there, is not misfortune, not the 
losing, the perishing, of the grain ; it is but the way 
by which it reaches its full development and comes 
to its normal fruitfulness. 

The little parable had its first interpretation in the 
death of Christ himself. Dying would be no misfor- 
tune for him; it was but the way to the higher, 
larger life into which it would introduce him. He 
was standing then face to face with the problem of 
his cross. It certainly seemed a terrible waste of 
Would it not be 
better for him to avoid the sacrifice and live on, 
seeking refuge, perhaps, in another land? Quickly 
came the answer. The grain of wheat might be 
withheld from the sowing, but it would be only one 
shining grain then, without increase, without any 

unfolding of its wondrous secret of life and fruitful- 
*ness. The only way for that blessed ‘life to reach its 
full beauty, and for its mystery of good and glory to 
be wrought out, was for it to accept the cross. ‘‘If 


precious life that was demanded. 


‘ 
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it die, it beareth much fruit.’’ It is easy to under- 
stand how this came true in Christ’s life after he 
arose. 

That is the real meaning of Easter. Death is not 
misfortune, not loss, much less it is the quenching or 
the extinction of life ; it is but a phase in the devel- 
ment of life. Not to die thus would be the misfor- 
tune, the loss. 

While this great law received its highest illustration 
in the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, it is 
also the law of all spiritual life. Just after he had 
spoken his parable of the grain of wheat, the~Master 
added, ‘‘ He that loveth his life loseth it; and he 
that hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto 
life eternal.’’ Thus the law is made to apply to all 
men and to all experiences. The way to fulness of 
life is through death. 
loss and cost and sacrifice, if we will; we may refuse 
to make the self-denials which love demands of us ; 
we may indulge ourselves, and decline to do the 
things for others which we are called to do, and 
which would require toil and pain. It will seem 


We may save ourselves from 


that we are saving our life, but really we are losing 
it. The way to our best in character and in fruitful- 
ness is through death. We must die to live; we 
must lose to gain. 

It is not one 
which applies only to death and the hope of immor- 
tality ; it applies to all life’s experiences. It does 
not come in merely once a year, with its brightness 
and its joy ; it is a lesson for every day, and it has 
its inspiration for us in every phase of living. We 
are continually coming up to graves in which we must 
lay away some hope, some treasure, some joy, but 
from which the thing laid away rises again in newness 
of life and beauty. 


This is the great Easter lesson. 


Every call for self-denial is such a grave. We 
come to a point where the law of love demands that 
we give up a pleasure on which we had set our 
heart. . If we are not ready for the sacrifice, if we 
cannot make it, the grain of wheat abides alone, with 
no increase, no fruit. But if we, in quiet love and 
faith, do the hard duty, accept the self-denial, ren- 
der the costly service, the golden grain falls out of 
our hand into the earth, and dies. But it does not 
perish. It lives again, springing up from its burial 
in new and richer life. . We lost our coveted ease, 
or our cherished possession, we gave up our pleasure 
and spent our strength in helping another, we for- 
went our evening’s rest and went out into the storm 
to do good, but we have 2 spiritual blessing whose 
value to us far surpasses the little ease or comfort or 
enjoyment or rest which we gave up and buried 
away in our garden sepulcher. 

This is the law of unselfish living. We are apt to 
pity those who are called te deny themselves for the 
sake of others, but every call to self-denial is a call 
to a new Easter. The lower is to be sacrificed for 
the sake of obtaining the higher. As in the grain 
of wheat is hidden a secret of value and growth 
which can be realized only through the dying of the 
grain in the earth ; so in every fragment of human 
happiness and comfort there is covered up a secret 
of blessing and of good which can be brought out 
only through the losing of it, the giving it up. 

Phillips Brooks has put this truth well in these 
words : ‘‘ You are called on to give up a luxury, and 
you do it. The little piece of comfortable living is 
quietly buried away underground. But that is not 
the last of it. The small indulgence which would 
have made your bodily life easier for a day or two, 
or a year or two, undergoes some strange alteration 
in its burial, and comes out a spiritual quality that 
blesses and enriches your soul for ever and ever. 
You surrender some ambition that had exercised a 
proud power over you, in whose train and shadow 
you had hoped to live with something of its glory cast 
on you. You send that down into its grave, and that 


too will not rest there. . You surrender a dear 
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friend at the call of death, and out of his grave the 
real power of friendship rises stronger and more 
eternal into your life.’’ 

It seems worth while to bring the Easter lesson in 
this way to the common experiences of the common 
days. Life is always double. There is an outer 
form in which it presents itself to our senses, and 
there is an inner spirit which is the vital quality. But 
this inner, spiritual, immortal element can be found 
only through the dying of the outer and temporary 
form. The golden grain must be buried in service 
or sacrifice of love, that from its grave may rise that 
which is unseen and eternal. 


‘When bursts the rose of the spirit 
From its withering calyx sheath, 
And the bud has become a blossom 
Of heavenly color and breath, 
Life utters its true revelation 
Through the silence that we call death.’’ 







NOTES ON-asS3 


PEN LETTERS 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 


HS 


When and Hew |! continued interest in constantly re- 
Should the Sabbath Curring questions of fact or duty is a 

be Observed? sion of life, the Sunday-schools of the 
land are not yet in a state of decay. The Sunday-school 
lesson of March 6 («‘ Jesus and the Sabbath’’) was the 
occasion of much discussion of the general theme of 
Sabbath observance. Several questions on this subject 
have come to the Editor, and, although the points 
brought up have often before been treated in these col- 
umns, it may be well to emphasize again certain truths 
that underlie and help to make clear questions in this 
line that might otherwise be puzzling. A brief postal- 
card inquiry from a Canadian reader is as follows : 


Would you kindly give the circumstances under which the Sab- 
bath was changed from the seventh to the first day of the week ? 


A Nebraska Sunday-school superintendent would 
seem to be in doubt as to the continuance into the 
Christian era of the institution of the Sabbath. 


Will you please tell us, in The Sunday School Times, whether 
there is a divinely appointed sabbath at the present time? I 
think not, but believe that the institution of the sabbath ended, 
together with the rest of ‘‘ the law,’’ with Christ (Gal. 3 and 4). 
As I read the New Testament, all our actions are to be regulated, 
not by rules and laws, but by the one principle of love, both 
toward God and man. The Christian observance of Sunday, the 
Lord's Day, therefore is, in my view, an outgrowth of man's love 
toward God for the wonderful things he has done for the children 
of men. In other words, Christians observe Sunday (or should 
do so) as the citizens of the United States observe the Fourth of 
July, not because of a law to that effect (which was the case with 
the Jewish sabbath), but out of hearts full of gratitude. It makes 
a great difference whether we observe a day because reguired to 
do so (as with the Jewish sabbath), or because we are g/ad to do 
so, as with our Lord's Day. If I am correct in the above, is it not 
wrong to quote the fourth commandment as applying to Sunday ? 

. These questions are involved, by implication at least, in the Sun- 
day-school lesson for March 6. 


A New England reader seeks light from the New Tes- 
tament on Sunday observance, and on the name of the 
day, with these questions : 

Has the Christian Church any warrant in the New Testament 
for keeping Sunday? I know St. John says, ‘I was in the Spirit 
on the Lord's day" (Rev. 1:10). Would it not be better to 
spell it Son's day, lest the heathen think we worship the sun ? 

And from the teacher of a large Bible class in Illinois 
there has come a letter that raises the question ef what 
ought to be done on the Sabbath day, whenever that 
@nstitution may be observed. 


I anticipate that some very knotty points may be presented for 
solution upon that occasion [the study of the lesson for March 6], 
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—points, moreover, which must, according to my ideas, be de- 
cided by individual conscience rather than by the Word of God, 
which, in this matter at least,;gives not so much specific: direc- 
tions as general principles (that is, the fourth commandment read 
in the greater light and liberty of the New Testament), from which 
we can infer our duty in special cases or under peculiar con-‘ 
ditions. Let me explain. My conscience would not permit me 
to use the post-office, read or write a business letter, read a 
**secular’’ newspaper, travel; by rail, boat, or street-car, or har- 
vest my crop of hay or grain even in ‘‘ catching '’ weather, on Sun- 
day ; but I would have no scruples in indulging in pleasant conver- 
sation with friends and neighbors (not forgetting Isaiah 58 : 13), 
using my horses to drive to church, or partaking of an extra 
dainty meal cooked on Sunday. Concerning this last, I am well 
aware that some tender consciences refuse all but the barest 
necessaries on that day. I am also aware that many upon whom 
I cannot but look with profound respect as a credit to the Chris- 
tian profession, use the post-office, and would travel on a Sunday. 
I have said that certain 
points may be decided by a person's own conscience, but it must 


Now, where are we to draw the line? 


be a thoroughly intelligent and enlightened conscience. An igno- 
rant, a prejudiced, a bigoted, an over-sensitive, conscience 
(making a moral question of that which, speaking generally, has 
no moral significance), or a dull, stolid conscience, are all apt to 
lead astray. Hence | take leave to ask that upon the various 
debatable questions indicated you would kindly throw a little 
light, in your Notes on Open Letters column, which in times 
past has been so exceedingly helpful to myself and others, and to 
which we shall instinctively look in the future as a reliable guide 
when we come to a place where the road “' forks."’ 

Considering these letters in the order in which they 
are given, 

1. Bible teachings and Christian history would seem 
to indicate that ‘‘the sabbath’’ was never a specific 
day of the week. The original institution of the sabbath, 
as a holy rest-day, looked to the guarding of the sacred- 
ness of one day in seven for holy rest, and not to the 
making holy of a particular week-day. The general 
observance of this sabbath institution does not seem to 
have been transferred by any formal apostolic action, 
from the seventh day of the week to the first, although 
many would infer, from the reference to the first day of 
the week in 1 Corinthians 16 : 2, that the transfer was 
already practically made in apostolic days. 

2, What is to be gained by speculating whether one 
does right because he is reguired to do so, or because 
he is glad to-do so? The popular but one-sided idea 
that Law is the basis of the Old Testament, and Love is 
the basis of the New Testament, was taken up editori- 
ally in The Sunday School Times of August 14, 1897, 
and again in this department in the issue of October 2, 
1897. The Ten Commandments were a loving covenant 
between a loving God and his loving people. 
not the ‘‘ Mosaic law.’’ 


They are 
They were not originated by 
Moses, nor were they done away with when the Mosaic 
law was fulfilled and abrogated in Christ. They are the 
law of the promptings of love ; an orderly statement of 
the principles that rule in a heart which is devoted to 
God. The fourth commandment is a statement of one 
of those loving covenants between God and his people. 
And so the observing of the sabbath, no matter on what 
day of the week, is indeed an ‘‘ outgrowth [or an expres- 
sion] of man's love toward God for the wonderful things 
he has done for the children of men."’ 

3. The question whether the church to-day has any 
‘‘ warrant in the New Testament for keeping Sunday "’ 
finds its answer in a recognition of the truths already 
expressed above. In neither Old nor New Testament is 
there a command to observe a certain day of the week as 
the sabbath. There is little gain in tracking this matter 
historically when one is convinced there never was a 
time when the duty of sabbath-keeping pivoted on the 
arrangement of the calendar week. If mere prece- 
dent in the New Testament records is desired, it may 
be found in the evident custom of the early Christians, 
as referred to in Acts 20 : 7 and 1 Corinthians 16:2. As 
to the spelling of «‘ Sunday,"’ it is a matter of plain his- 
tory that the early Christians, when adopting that day as 
their day for worship, interpreted the word ‘‘sun"’ to 
refer to the ‘Sun of Righteousness,’’ although the first 
day of the week was, in the Roman calendar, dedicated 
to the sun. In early modern English both words were 
spelled «‘ sonne,"’ and Sunday was spelled ‘‘ Sonday ;"’ 
hence the day was known as ‘‘Sun’s day’’ and as 
‘Son's day,'’ both terms being deemed applicable to 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God and the Sun of Right- 
eousness. 

4. The Illinois teacher who asks where to ‘‘ draw the 
line *’ between the things that should and should not be 
done on the sabbath day, himself recognizes the principle 
that ought to determine each man’s answer to that ques- 




























n. The Bible, looked at as stating ‘not so much 
ecific directions as general principles,’’ is the safe 
ide, when one interprets its guiding as God would 
ave it interpreted. The conscience never tells one 
what is wrong; it tells one not to do that which he 
already knows, or thinks to be wrong. If, because of 
ignorance, prejudice, bigotry, over-sensitiveness, or dull 
stolidity, one is lacking in his ability to interpret and 
apply the principles of the Bible, then one had ‘better at 
once remove those obstacles to his best living. One 
thing is certain : if the Illinois reader or any one else 
thinks it is wrong for him on the sabbath day to use the 
post-office; read or write a business letter, read a secular 
newspaper, travel by rail, boat, or street-car, or harvest 
hay or grain even in ‘‘catching'’ weather, then 4e 
ought not to do any of those things on the sabbath day. 
If another one feels that none but the*barest necessities 
should be eaten on the sabbath day, then it would be 
wrong for that one to partake of an ‘‘extra dainty 
meal’’ cooked on that day. Yet no one of the acts 
mentioned by the Illinois writer is in itself sinful, and 
therefore any of them might, at one time or another, or 
in certain emergencies, be rightfully performed on the 
sabbath day. Will the result of my doing this be to 
help or to hinder the progress of God's kingdom, or the 
best life of one of his children, or the growth of my own 
character? is a question that we might fairly ask our- 
selves before deciding what course of action God would 
have us follow in keeping holy his sabbath. 





Perhaps Those Selfsame Angels 


By William Cleaver Wilkinson 


HAT angels brought Messiah cheer 
From his'own native heaven, 


When, fasting in the desert drear, 
He had with Satan striven ? 


Which angel was it strengthened him 
When, in Gethsemane, 

Amid the olive shadows dim, 
He wrought for thee and me ? * 


Perhaps those selfsame angels now 
Are sometimes earthward sent 

Where over-laden pilgrims bow 
Beneath their burdens bent. 


Then up, my heart, be strong and brave ! 
Think thou what angel may, 

Commissioned from the Lord to save, 
Beside thee walk this day ! 


University of Chicago. 


Ho 


The Story of the Purple Codex 


By Professor A. L. Long, D.D. 
Vice-President of Robert College, Constantinople 


T IS a well-known fact in Oriental life that there is 
always a story of some kind ready to. account for the 
origin of all objects of local interest. In cases where 
from any cause the continuity of local tradition has been 
interrupted, the resources of the Oriental mind are 
always adequate to supply the demand. In the vicinity 
of the ancient city of Cesarea, in Cappadocia, thére is a 
village bearing the somewhat peculiar name of Sarum- 
sak (Garlic). Doubtless there is a story, though I have 
never heard it, which would satisfactorily account for 
this savory name, but it is with another story that I 
have to do at this time. 

In this village there is a Greek church which from 
time immemorial until a short time ago was the fortu- 
nate possessor of a very ancient copy of the holy Gos- 
pels. Although it was not publicly read, the village 
prigst not being able to read the ancient characters, yet 
iis ceremonially used on various occasions, It was 
solemnly held over the heads of the newly married 
couples during the nuptial benediction, and it was be- 
lieved to add to that benediction a mysterious power. 
For many generations this holy volume had with reveren- 
tial awe been regarded as the palladium of the village, 
and inseparably connected with its good fortune. Of 
course, there had to be a story to account for its being 
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there. The story, as-told- with the usual variants, was 
substantially this. r 

A great many years ago, the village goatherd, whose 
business it was to collect from the houses of the villagers 
their goats and sheep, and, leading them out to the 
hills, there tend them all day, bringing them back again 
at night, noticed that a certain goat, the property of a 
poor widow, was thriving the best of all the flock. He 
spoke with the widow about how well her goat was look- 
ing, and asked her what extra food she was giving her at 
home. The widow replied that she was so poor that she 
had absolutely nothing to give her goat. But yet, for 
all that, the goat seemed not to need «anything, for she 
kept on giving an abundance of delicious milk, which 
was almost the entire sustenance of her owner. The 
curiosity of the goatherd was thus thoroughly aroused, so 
he resolved to watch the animal closely, and discover, "if 
possible, the source of its mysterious nutrition. He 
soon discovered that the goat had the habit of separating 
herself from the herd, and would always manage, at 
least once during the day, to visit a particular spot near 
the foot of a rocky cliff, and crop a few mouthfuls, at 
least, from a peculiar kind of lavender grass growing 
there, and which seemed to be mysteriously renewed 
after.edch day's cropping. He reported this discovery 
to the widow. This is the one detail of the story about 
which I have the most doubt, but such is the tradition. 
They repaired together to the spot, and, as was to be 
expected, they decided at once to dig in that spot in 
search of the buried secret. 

Before commencing to dig, the goatherd, who was a 
Turk, and had an eye to business, said : ‘‘ Now let us 
understand the bargain. Whatever gold or silver we 
may find is to be mine ; all else shall be yours.’’ With 
this understanding, they went on digging until they had 
made a large and deep hole, and their work was stopped 
by a large marble slab, which resisted all their efforts to 
raise it. What was to be done they did not know. The 
Turk at length suggested that they call the village priest, 
confide to him their secret, and ask his help. The poor 


woman quickly summoned the priest, and the good old 
man soon Came, Dringing -wittr-trtm—tts 


ments, book, cross, and candles. The candles were 
lighted, and held by the widow. The priest began 
reading, while the Turk, without compromising himself 
by any participation in the Christian rite, was down at 
the bottom of the hole, ready to lift on the stone at the 
proper moment. 

The prayer was at length concluded, the widow joined 
in the ‘‘Amen,’’ and the Turk lifted on the stone slab, 
and was greatly surprised that it came up as though it 
were no heavier than a pine board. Underneath the 
stone slab there was revealed a stone box lined with 
cloth, in which was lying a beautiful old book, bound 
in velvet-covered boards and embossed with heavy sil- 
ver ornaments. The Turk with his knife quickly 
stripped off the silver ornaments, and deposited them 
safely in his girdle. The priest reverently wrapped the 
sacred volume in his mantle, and carried it to the church 
for safe keeping. 


pricstty 


voot- 


Tradition has occupied itself only with the history of 
the ancient relic, and so fails to gratify our curiosity con- 
cerning the fate of the poor widow and her goat after 
their mysterious supply of food was thus suddenly cut 
off. It isto be hoped that for the remainder of her days 
she was tenderly cared for as one of the ‘‘ widows in- 
deed’’ of the church thus enriched by her misfortune. 

Years rolled by.’ Generation after generation came 
and passed on to ‘‘ the land of no return,’’ and the old 
volume still remained in the sacred coffer of the humble 
village church. No prying archeologist had cast his cové- 
tous eye upon it, or reported its existence and whereabouts 
to the scientific world. At length the bishop of the dio- 
cese happens to visit that village, and learns incidentally 
of the existence of the venerable relic. He spends 
some time in examining it privately, and becomes evi- 
dently much interested in it. He soon makes another 
visit, and spends the night in the house of one of the 
chief men of the village. In the evening he calls the 
priest, and orders him to bring to him the old Gospel, in 
order that he may use it in his private devotions. The 
book is brought and delivered into his hands. His 
reverence receives during the night some urgent mes- 
sage, rendering it necessary for him to start upon his 
journey very early in the morning. In the hurry of 
packing, the old volume is accidentally put into the 
pannier, and loaded upon the mule and carried off. 
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The priest discovers, to his horror, that the ‘‘ talisman"’ 
of his church is gone, He hastily summons a half-dozen 
stalwart young fellows, armed with stout cudgels; and 
sends them in swift pursuit. They are lucky enough to 
intercept the episcopal caravan ina mountain pass, and, 
without great difficulty, they succeed in ‘ persuading'’ 
the bishop to surrender the coveted prize. 

This incident, together with the evidences of many 
leaves having been previously abstracted from the vol- 
ume, aroused the leading men of the village to the neces- 
sity of greater caution in guarding their treasure. It was 
consequently kept with much greater strictness than before. * 
At length two of the efitropes, or trustees, who had travy- 
eled as far as Stamboul, and seen something of the 
world, were incited with the desire of seeing something 
done for the education of the youth of the village, and 
the idea struck them that perhaps this old volume 
might be put to a practical use. 
tured to think of selling it. 
ever, 


In short, they ven- 
They had to proceed, how- 
very cautiously, lest their ignorant townsmen 
should be aroused against their project, and might pos- 
sibly use with them the same wooden arguments which 
they had used so effectively with the bishop. They 
secretly took out a sample leaf from the book, and, fold- 
ing it twice, put it into an envelope, and sent it to one 
of their townsmen then in the capital on business, 

It was in the summer of 1892 when this young man 
appeared before me, and mysteriously handed me the 
envelope containing the vellum leaf. I saw a leaf of the 
thinnest and finest kind of vellum almost like ‘ gold- 
beaters’ skin,’’ of a dark reddish-purple color, the letters 
square, upright uncials, and in silver, while the sacred 
names of God, Christ, etc., abbreviated as usual, were 
in gold. I glanced hastily over both sides of the leaf ; 
my hand trembled with excitement. I folded up the 
precious document, replaced it in the envelope, and 
gravely put it in my pocket, saying to the young man, 
‘«You see that I am very busy just now. Come to meat 
my house the day after to-morrow at noon, and we will then 
talk about this.’ The young man, whom I had never 
seen before, looked somewhat hesitant. I quietly said, 
«¥ou-hnow, of course, who 1 am, and you are not un- 
willing to trust me."’ «* All right,’’ said he, and politely 
took his leave. For two hours I was busied with press- 
ing duties, so that I could not even glance at the precious 
leaf. Only the expert can understand how that envelope 
seemed to burn in my pocket. The thought of having 
actually in my pocket a sample leaf of a sixth-century 
manuscript of the Gospels was constantly uppermost in 
my mind. 

At length my duties were ended, and I hurried home 
and seated myself at my table for the critical examina- 
tion of the fragment. The size of the folio was thirty- 
two by twenty-six centimeters, text twenty-two by ten 
centimeters ; two columns of sixteen lines each, space 
between the lines equal to height of the letters, or six 
millimeters. The added letters at the end of the line 
were small uncials of the same type as the other letters. 
There were no capital letters, but the initials were simply 
set out one space to the left. 

I copied first with pen and afterwards photographed 
the two pages. The photograph, owing to the color and 
to the crumpled state of the original, was not quite satis- 
factory, but it sufficed to show the general character of 
the letters. The text contained in the two pages was 
Luke 18 :14, beginning with rareww joel rat’ 6 dé rarewwav 
and ending with verse 23, repidvroc éyévero]. 1 made a 
note of the itacisms and the variants upon these two 
pages, and noted carefully the paleographic characteris- 
tics of the writing. I consulted what authorities 
were at hand, and the conviction was forced upon my 
mind that the volume represented by this sample leaf 
could be no other than the original volume out of which 
have been stolen, and that many years ago, those four 
leaves in the British 


then 


Museum, those two leaves in the 
Vienna Library, and those six in the Vatican, which, 
with thirty-three more found in Patmos and reported by 
Sakellion, in all forty-five leaves, were cataloged as one 
volume by Tischendorf under the designation Codex * 
N Purpureus, and dating from the latter part of the 
sixth century. This opinion I expressed in a confiden- 
tial note written that same evening to my friend Pro- 
fessor Gregory of Leipsic. 

The appointed time arrived, and the young man made 
his appearance. He told me that he was not authorized 
to sell, but that he had been sent to me for my opinion 
of the book, and my estimate of its value ; in short, to 























































































































































































































































































































































































































ask how much | was willing to give for it, 1 realized at 
once the difficulty of the situation, and the necessity of 
secrecy in negotiation. My great desire being to secure 
for America this volume, I did not dare to announce the 
discovery. I thought it quite possible also that others 
were in possession of the same secret. I saw that the 
expectations of the holders of the treasure were very high, 
and, if a purchase were effected, it would only be with a 
good round sum. To raise the suin required without 
publicity was a difficult problem. In the meantime, I 
labored with the hope of getting the parties to name a 
definite price for the volume, and thus give me the 
refusal of its purchase. They were too wary to be caught. 

The story of the bargaining is too long to be here 
given. One after another of my offers had been rejected, 
and I had paused to consider the question of ways and 
means. I unexpectedly received from Bishop Whittaker, 
who had been earnestly requested by my friend, Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht, to obtain the precious codex for the 
library of the Episcopal Seminary of Philadelphia, a 
check for six hundred pounds sterling, and a request 
that I secure the manuscript at once. Thus materially 
reinforced, I resumed bargaining with renewed hope. 
At length there came a time when the whole sum had 
been offered and refused, and my heart sank within me. 
My good friend Mr. J. S. Kennedy of New York, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of Robert College, hap- 
pened to be in Constantinople on a visit at the time, and 
I confided to him the story of the negotiations going on. 
He gencrously at once authorized me to go on, and, in 
fact, to spare no expense in securing the prize for 
America. It is but right for me to say that he added 
that he did not wish to take advantage of any one else, 
but, if successful, he would willingly give the Philadel- 
phia friends the option of the purchase. 

In the meantime, cholera quarantine and then the po- 
litical disturbances cut off communication, and prevented 
my visiting the village in person. The bargaining, 
however, went on, and at length my offer of one thou- 
sand pounds was verbally accepted, and I was expecting 
each day a telegram directing the payment of the money. 
I had made the necessary arrangements with the bank 
to receive and bring safely tc me the book. Suddenly 
the news came that a Russian archeologist, traveling in 
that region, had heard of the old book, and turned aside 
to havea look at it. My spirits sank below zero, for I 
knew who the parties were, and what they were after. 
Then came the word that a Russian consul had arrived, 
bearing an order from the Greek patriarch of Constanti- 
nople to deliver the volume for transmission to St 
Petersburgh, as it had been purchased by his Imperial 
Majesty the Tsar. The price was stated to be one thou- 
sand pounds and two hundred pounds’ worth of. vest- 
ments, etc., for the church. 

When the codex arrived in Constantinople, Professor 
Uspensky, director of the Russian Archeological Insti- 
tute, with great friendliness invited me to inspect the 
volume. The feelings with which I took in my hands 
the venerable volume of which until that time I had seen 
only a single crumpled leaf, and upon the paleographic 
evidence of that single leaf had offered so large a sum, 
and for three years had been working with the hope of 
securing it for some library in my own land, I will not 
attempt here to describe. 1 will only add that I had the 
very great satisfaction of sitting down with the professor, 
and incontestably demonstrating, to his great satisfaction 
also, the correctness of my opinion concerning the vol- 
ume, —that is, that this old volume, now of one hundred 
and eighty-four folios of thin purple vellum, represents 
the source of the forty-five leaves which, scattered in 
four different places, are known as Codex N Purpureus, 
a manuscript of the sixth century, and by many critics 
counted as No. 4 in the order of critical importance. It 
is not necessary here to detail the evidence upon which 
this demonstration rested. I will only say that it was, 
first, the entire absence of all texts known to be in those 
fragments ; and, second, several cases of correspondence 
where a verse or even a word is divided, and part is found 
an this volume, and the other part is found on one of 
those forty-five leaves (see my article in The Indepen- 
dent, April 23, 1896, and note in April 30). 

When I remarked that, if the villagers had given me 
the chance to make a counter bid, they would have 
profited to the extent of several hundred pounds, since I 
would have gone vp to fifteen hundred, the Professor 
smilingly replied, ‘‘ His Majesty would have gone up to 
two thousand.’’ ‘So ends the story which I was asked 
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to write for this paper,—namely, my story of the Purple 
Codex. 


Robert College, Constantinople. 
CAB 
“What Page Is It On?” 


A Suggestion for Supplemental Bible Study 
By Josephine Pesinger 


OT very long ago, the writer attended a regular meet- 
ing of a Christian Endeavor Society, and was seated 
next to a married woman whose age was about four 
decades. The leader of the meeting requested all present 
to read responsively with him the thirteenth chapter of 
1 Corinthians, and Bibles were opened to find the place. 
Not so, however, the one in the hands of my next neigh- 
bor; but, when the service was about to begin, she 
turned to the writer with evident complacency, and 
asked, ‘‘ What page is it on?’’ Instead of replying to 
the inquiry in the manner expected, the open Bible was 
exchanged for the closed one, and the chapter found a 
second time. 

In the fall of 1889, two of the teachers in the primary 
department of the Ross Street Presbyterian Sunday- 
school, Brooklyn, New York, while they were firm 
believers in the International series of lessons for the 
primary class as well as for the other departments of the 
school, still felt that considerable supplementary in- 
struction was necessary for children and young people 
before they could thoroughly comprehend the Bible as a 
whole, as their idea of it, obtained through the Inter- 
national series, seemed very disconnected and frag- 
mentary. 

But when should this special knowledge be imparted, 
and to whom? It was promptly decided that full jus- 
tice to the work could not be done in the few minutes 
that only occasionally remained at the close of the regu- 
lar lesson on Sunday, and the conclusion was also 
reached that the greatest benefit from this special train- 
ing would be derived by children a little older than the 
members of the. primary clace,.altheugh children from 
that class who could sit moderately quiet for an hour 
would be welcome attendants. And so it came to pass 
that a society auxiliary to the Sunday-school, and called 
the Scripture Union, was organized by vote at a regular 
teachers’ -meeting. 

It was decided to hold weekly meetings on Friday 
afternoons, in the chapel, from four to five o'clock, and 
children and youth of both sexes, between the ages of 
five and fifteen years, were invited to attend. These 
meetings have been held during eight months of each 
year for more than eight years, with very gratifying re- 
sults. She who served as its faithful leader for the first 
seven years has been called to her eternal reward, but 
the work continues. About fifty children of the desired 
age attend the class, with an average attendance of 
thirty-five, —as large a number as can be properly han- 
dled by one person whose aim is to teach the children, 
not just /a/k at them. 

The Scripture Union Class, organized, as it was, be- 
fore Junior Endeavor Societies became prominent, takes 
the place of this society, as the best features of the 
Junior Endeavor can be introduced into its meetings, 
but, unlike it, genuine Bible study is its fundamental 
object, instead of teaching the children to lead meet- 
ings. Will they not prove far more efficient leaders in 
a few years, as a result of this special Bible training ? 

The motto of the Scripture Union Class is Psalm 
119 : 11: ‘*Thy word have I hid in mine heart, that I 
might not sin against thee."’ If sin is the only thing 
displeasing to God, and if his word hid in the heart pre- 
vents the indwelling of sin, the obligation of studying it 
prayerfully, and of teaching it carefully to the young, 
should rest very heavy on the hearts and consciences of 
all parents and Sunday-school teachers. 

The members are lovingly urged to read the Bible daily 
at home, and, to assist them in doing so, the Scripture 
Union Daily Bible Readings are recommended and sup- 
plied to them. These are published by the Children’s 
Special Service Mission, London, and are arranged espe- 
cially for young people, about a dozen verses being the 
prescribed portion for each day, and, the reading of 
the entire Bible is completed every five years. Little 
monthly letters and magazines are issued in connection 
with the readings, and serve to illustrate and explain 
the more difficult passages. Then at home, too, the 
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members are asked to search the Scriptures for a passage 
containing some special word or thought, and to recite it 
from memory at the Friday meeting following. 

At the class each year a new psalm is learned, verse 
by verse ; also a chapter, or a part of one, from the 
New Testament, besides special verses used in the re- 
sponsive service in opening the meetings. 

Dividing the Bible into parts, and learning the names 
and the number of books in each part, also to locate 
them, is easily taught by the two methods, —the fingers 
of the hands and shelves of books drawn on the black- 
board, with the initial of each book printed on it. 

The sand map is used to teach the geography of the 
Bible land. The Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea con- 
nected by the Jordan River is made of galvanized iron, 
and only needs to be laid on the table and the clay 
molded around it. The divisions of land, mountains, 
cities, etc., are easily taught and located. 

It was found that the most attractive way to teach the 
Bible story from beginning to end was by using the 
sand map and an appropriate symbol to illustrate each 
lesson and to fix it in the memory. Only one symbol is 
used for each lesson. So interested do the members 
become in the Bible narrative that they occasionally 
‘« strike,’ and object to the closing of the meeting at 
the expiration of the hour. The Old Testament course, 
including the interval between it and the New Testa- 
ment, has taken four years. 

At a public meeting of the class, a review of the 
Old Testament was given, in which the history of the 
Jews-was traced by the children from Abraham through 
the sojourn in Egypt, the journey and entrance into the 
Promised Land, the rule of the judges and kings, the his- 
tory of the two kingdoms, the captivity and restoration, 
and through the four hundred years’ interval represented 
by the Apocrypha, up to the time they were conquered 
by the Romans. 

The class has also been studying the books of the Bible 
by characters, and one fact about each important person- 
age mentioned in it. In Genesis, eighteen mames are 
selected, and four in Exodus ; for Leviticus the explana- 
uon is given that it ‘‘consists of laws and ceremonies for 
the Jews,’’ and so on. The instruction will continue 
throughout the entire sixty-six books. It will aid the 
memory if an acrostic can be formed of the initials of 
the names, as in the Book of Judges : 

Gideon, who defeated the Midianites with three hundred men. 

O thniel, the brother of Caleb. 

Deborah, the, prophetess and successful judge. 

Samson, who was noted for his great strength. 

Having completed the study of the Bible in this way, 
the members will never look for the story of Elijah fed 
by the ravens in Revelation, nor for Nicodemus in 
Deuteronomy. 

The parents of the children are even more gratified 
than their Sunday-school teachers at the amount of 
Bible knowledge the children are acquiring, and in such 
an attractive way that they do not realize that it is 
genuine study. \ 

But the hours are not devoted entirely to studying the 
composition of the Bible. Its precepts are instilled as 
well, and many a tender heart-to-heart talk is given. 
Some of its members have been led to make a pub- 
lic profession of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ,- and 
unite with the church. , 

Time is also taken to preach the gospel of good 
works, and the class never votes ‘‘No’’ to any propo- 
sition to aid needy people or organizations. Their 
charitable work amounts to over a hundred dollars an- 
nually, and is incorporated in the annual reports of the 
treasurer of the Sunday-school The heathen abroad 
have been reached by supporting a girls’ school at 
Karown, Syria, for the past seven years, through the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
while nearer home a poor village Sunday-school, almost 
dead from exhaustion, has been resuscitated, and is do- 
ing a good work, the Scripture Union Class paying for 
its necessary supplies. Local charities are also remem- 
bered, and last summer twenty-seven poor children 
were sent from crowded tenement homes to the country 
for two weeks each, their board being paid on large 
farms in Orange County. 

A plan was recently introduced into the class that bids 
fair to prove an excellent educator in secufing church 
attendance and teaching personal contributions at it. 
The church has adopted the envelope system for its con-_ 
tributions, and the Scripture Union Class became a sub- 
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iber to the fund. Each Friday the envelope is given 
‘o some child not in the habit of attending the church, 
with the request that the envelope be brought to the 
Sunday morning service and deposited in the collection 
box. Observation shows that the child never appears 
alone, and, what is still more pleasing, after attending 
once, it is found that the child continues to do so. 

But there is no limit to the amount of Bible training 
that can be accomplished through a class of this charac- 
ter. The responsibility of teaching it is very great, but 
the Holy Spirit's guidance is promised to those who un- 
dertake it. Did every Sunday-school add supplemental 
instruction to its regular lessons, the world would see 
more modern Timothys who could find any page in the 
Bible, not from the numerical characters on it, but from 
a genuine knowledge of the precious book. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CAS 
An Oriental Research Society in 
Germany 


By Professor George H. Schodde 


EADING representatives of Oriental and biblical 
research in Germany have united in organizing a 
new society, the special purpose of which is to arouse a 
wider and deeper interest throughout the Fatherland in 
the antiquities of the Bible lands, notably of the Euphrates 
and Tigris valleys. The appeal that has been issued for 
this purpose is signed by representatives of both con- 
servative and advanced thought, by philologians and 
theologians. Among these are found Delitzsch, Hom- 
mel, Kittel, Lotz, Néldeke, Socin, Wellhausen, and other 
university men. 

The society is to be called Deutsche Orient- Gesellschaft, 
the main purpose being to enlist the interest and finan- 
cial support of Bible students throughout the country, 
and in this way to be enabled to make original excava- 
tions and researches in Babylonia, Assyria, Mesopo- 
tamia, Western Asia in general, and also, if possible, in 
Egypt. The finds are to be deposited in the museum at 
Berlin or elsewhere in Germany. For several years an 
‘Orient Committee,’’ backed by a few capitalists, has 
been doing a little work in this direction, but now the 
intentions are to make the movement assume national 
proportions. » A delegation of two scholars hgs been in 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia since December last, on a 
tour of preliminary investigation. 

Hitherto German scholars have been chiefly depen- 
dent on the excavations and finds of the French, Eng- 
lish, and American expeditions for their ‘‘ raw material’’ 
in this department. Now they want to make their own 
researches, which only the lack of funds had prevented 
so far. 


(Note.—At the head of this new movement stands Prince Henry 
of Schénaich-Carolath, and the Prussian Minister of Pubiic In- 
struction, and other persons of high political standing are known 
to be in hearty sympathy with the undertaking. The movement 
was chiefly prompted by the extraordinary results of the Baby- 
lonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, as published 
by Professor Hilprecht in his large expedition work, and by the 
French excavations in Tello.—The Editor.] 


Capital University, Columbus, O. 
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The Religious Bent of the Negro 
Mind 
By the Rev. C. W. Maxwell 


HE negro mind, like that of the Greeks (Acts 17 : 22), 
is very religious. “His thoughts love to linger in 
the spirit world. His songs are nearly all religious. 

It is an inspiring sight to see hundreds of them—men, 
women, and children—swaying in unison, and every 
voice joining in the chorus of some such song as ‘‘I'm 
gwine to jine de angels in de mornin’.’’ It is evident 
that the tobacco stem or the oyster-shell which flies from 
their hands at each bar of the music is ‘‘as dust of the 
balance"’ to the soul as it soars aloft upon the wings of 
song. : 

This trait is seen, not only in song and in acts of wor- 
ship, but also in every-day prose thinking. 

One day last summer a freight train broke a rail in 
front of the cabin of an old negro woman. Several of 
the r  “*sgrg heard the noise, and, seeing the danger, 
jarter of a mile up the track to « flag’ 

ch would be due in a few minutes, 
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The track was so crooked that it could not be seen a 
hundred yards from the break. The warning was duly 
given, and, as the train drew up, there stood Aunt Lucy 
beside the broken rail waving a red flannel skirt from 
the top of a bean-pole. She watched as the train 
passed slowly over the rail, and then remarked: ‘I 
said I wuz gwine ter stop it, fur de Lawd knows how 
many-.souls might’ er bin lost right here at my do’.’’ 

A minister standing by felt the reproof. He had been 
anxious, and had helped to stop the train lest some 
should be hurt or killed, but the idea of a lost soul had 
not occurred to him. 


Norfolk, Va. + 





Awake 


By George Cooper 


O YOU hear the chill rain patter, 
Tiny seeds beneath the snow ? 
And the noisy winds above you 

Come and go? 

Ah ! we listen, and we're waiting 

For the message, never fear ; 

Daisy, buttercup, and crocus,— 

Yes, we hear! 


We have purple, gold, and crimson, 
For the meadows bleak and bare ; 
Oh the sweet delight and beauty 
All will share ! 
And a blossom for each snowflake 
We will give to vale and hill, 
When the bustling winds of winter 
Have grown still, 


Here are blades that wait to twinkle 
In the soft and sunny light ; 
Think you we have not been growing 
Through the night? 


All_the.tramping of the tempest 
Never woke us from our sleep, 


In the arms of Earth, our mother, 
Nestled deep. 
Yes, we're waiting for the tap, tap, 
Of the warm rain at our door, 
Then we'll bid you sweet good-morning, 
Dears, once more ! 
And we'll star the hills and valleys, 
And we'll set the fields aglow 
With a host of blossoms, brighter 
For the snow ! 
New York City. 
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How Washington Children Celebrate 
Easter Monday 


By Mabel Estelle Callahan 


ERHAPS the children of the city of Washington 

look forward to the coming of Easter with a 

deeper sense of pleasure than do the little ones of any 
other city in the Union. 

In Washington, Easter Monday is always a holiday 
for the school children, and, if the great sun smile upon 
the passing hours of the day, or even if he hide his face, 
so long as it does not rain, it is a gala day for thousands of 
happy little hearts. It is the day for egg-rolling. Here, 

the children do not have their eggs merely to enjoy at 
home, to show and to pick, but also to roll. 

A most beautiful place is set apart for them on this 
one day of all the year, and then it is that Washington 
city children reign supreme in the great expanse of 
ground south of the White House, and in front of the 
White Lot. These grounds are in the private enclosure 
belonging to the Executive Mansion, and are kept in 
perfect order all the year round. Small hills or terraces 
abound, and these afford a most suitable place for the 
little ones to gather to roll their oval-shaped treasures 
down the inclines which Nature has carpeted in velvety 
green. 

In the morning of this great day, if the weather seem 
rather uncertain, there will be a greater number of young 

_heads prepared to assist the Weather Bureau than on 
any other day of the three hundred and sixty-five. Chil- 
dren are always buoyant, so, even if there be threatening 
clouds, these-hopeful ones are sure that they see blue 
sky, and that the sun will soon be out. 
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As soon as breakfast is over, these buds of promise 
may be seen in little groups in all parts of the city, with 
baskets in their hands, showing their eggs, telling how 
many they have, and all talking at once about the 
rolling. 

Soon the street-cars from all directions are filled with 
a chattering crowd of happy children, accompanied by 
parents, nurses, or guardians. Upon arriving in the 
vicinity of the White House, they pour out their hustling, 
bustling crowds ; and these, together with the great 
number that come on foot, form a surging mass, gradu- 
ally making its way into the grounds, 

Then the egg-rolling begins. It is a most pleasing 
sight to see the thousands of children in perpetual mo- 
tion all over the grounds. Starting their eggs from the 
top of a hill, they run down after them, and, notwith- 
standing there are so many in the same occupation, they 
always find their own eggs ; but they generally find them 
cracked. They are prepared for this, however, and 
continue exercising the same egg until its brightly colored 
coat falls off like a tattered garment. 

Many a little tot has lost its balance, and rolled down 
the hill as naturally as the eggs, though perhaps not 
quite so gracefully. 

All day long the crowds keep coming and going, while 
many who come in the morning have with them their 
lunch-baskets prepared to make the occasion a whole- 
day affair. 

During President Harrison's administration, the after- 
noons of these annual festivals were made merrier by the 
presence of the Marine Band, which always took its 
position in front of the portico in the rear of the White 
House. It then became the center of attraction as it 
rendered with grand effect one after another of its ever- 
popular selections, During an intermission, it was the 
custom for the President to make his appearance on the 
portico. He was always accompanied by the other 
members of the household, together with some personal 
friends. The Marine Band would then strike up ‘ Hail 
to the Chief,’’ and everybody wanted to have the best 
position for seeing him. 

This happy Cciistom of egg-rotttng- 1unc bacle to war 
times; when the terraces in the grounds surrounding the 
Capitol were used by the children ; but the scene of 
festivities was transferred, in the latter part of the ‘70's 
to the grounds back of the Executive Mansion, and 
here, ever since, the juvenile portion of the city has ex- 
clusive use of the grounds on Easter Monday. 

When the day is far spent, and the sun nearing the 
end of its journey toward the western horizon, the crowds 
begin to disperse, and the noise and chatter of the day 
are followed by the hush of evening, with perhaps a 
faint singing in the swaying trees. The greensward of 
the morning seems to have budded with thousands of 
gayly tinted blossoms which have miraculously sprung up 
in a day, and which, ere the close of another day, will 
all be gathered by the force of men whose charge it is 
to keep the grounds in good order. Then the curtain 
of night gradually falls, and, if the evening be clear, a 

little star blossoms in the heavens above for every little 
child who played in the grounds beneath, —and thus ends 
the children’s Easter Monday. 


Washington, D. C. 





A Red-and-White Graduation 


By Julia H. Johnston 


j Yxr culminating point of the year in a graded Sun- 
day-school is the graduation day. Those whose 
interest in a former artiele, entitled «‘A Plan for Grad- 
ing, Tried and Proved,’’ was manifested by personal letters 
of inquiry, may like to hear of the graduation exercises 
in the school whose plans were set forth in that article. 
It took place at the close of the year, and was a red- 
and-white affair throughout. A year ago, the first 
diplomas were given out, and those holding these, who 
bad received four quarterly certificates for the year just 
ending, were entitled to a red seal. upon the important 


‘‘«parchments"’ in their possession. Those receiving 
four certificates for the first time, showing the requisite 
average attendance and the completion of the course 











required, were candidates for diplomas, and thus the 
school was first ciassified in red and white divisions. 

The Sunday before the great day, each teacher re- 
ceived enough red and white ribbons to give one to each 
scholar entitled to wear them, the red signifying a red 
seal, and the white a white diploma: These badges, to- 
together with the Sunday-school button adopted some time 
ago, were to be worn conspicuously, on the evening of the 
graduation, in order to guide the ushers in the matter of 
seating, as all of each class were to be grouped together. 

In order to make the occasion seem more august and 
important to the children, tickets of invitation in red and 
white were given out, with instructions to give them to 
parents and friends, and to bring them, and hand to the 
ushers, as they passed into the church. 

The church calendar on Sunday, December 26, was 
printed in red and white. The third page contained 
the program for the evening exercises, and on the fourth 
appeared a concise statement from the superintendent 
relative to the Sunday-school, the field, the text-book, 
the aim, the plan, the need, and the home depart- 
ment. This brief but. comprehensive outline of the 
work made clear to any unfamiliar with it the scope of 
the whole, and was, no doubt, an enlightenment and a 
wonderment to many, since there are always some who 
do not know what is going on among the youth and chil- 
dren. They must be made to know, if possible. 

The platform decorations for the evening consisted 
solely of two large graceful arches, one white and one 
red, each wound with evergreen. The school was 
seated in departments, the ‘‘reds’’ of each division 
together, and the ‘‘whites’’ together, the leaders of 
each section having been previously assigned exact 
places in the auditorium, that there might be. no con- 
fusion. 

The exercises of the two divisions of the primary 
department came first in the order of graduation. Those 
im each division to be promoted, the one to Primary A 
and the other to Junior C, were grouped separately upon 
the platform, and gave their separate and concert recita- 
tions, closing with the singing of ‘‘ Saviour, like a shep- 
herd lead us,’*’—one of the hymné included in the course 
for the past year. e 

The Junior department gave the books of the Bibie, 
in their divisions, with object of each, the Ninety-first 
Psalm, and types-ef~Christ in the tabernacle service. 
The Intermediate department gave Paul's 
three representatives giving the three, and pointing them 
out upon the map, relating enough incidents to give 
completeness and distinctness to the whole. 


journeys, 


The history 
of our own denomination and a competitive essay upon 
its outline of-doctrine were also given by two young men, 
and eight girls gave an exercise defining the work of 
each of the eight boards of the church, 

The senior department was represented by an essay 
on the Bible by a young lady. 

The pastor then made a stirring address, and the pre- 
sentation of diplomas took place. The little guards of 
honor, wearing the appropriate colors, took their places 
at each arch. Those entitled to the red seal, from the 
most dignified personages in the senior Bible class to the 
tiny blossom of a girl in the primary department, passed 
up one side of the platform, each section following its 
leader, and passed through the red arch, the leader re- 
ceiving the diplomas, marked and tied together, to dis- 
tribute privately afterward. Those to receive diplomas, 
and wearing the white badges, moved up the other side 
of the platform, and passed through the white arch. 
Seventeen members of the home department were among 
these, diplomas being given for the first time to this 
section of the enrolment of the school. 

The members of the processions that filed up either 
side, in sections, did not return to their seats, but oc- 
cupied places in the various aisles, assigned them 
beforehand by the indefatigable superintendent and his 
valuable assistant and no less able secretary. By their 
combined efforts there was not the slightest confusion in 
the marching. The primary department came last, and 
closed the procession, the children being quietly clustered 
upon the platform after passing the arches, so that friends 
in pews and gallery looked upon a beautiful and im- 
pressive scene as all arose to join, in closing, in the singing 
of «‘Coronation,’’ the whole number of those taking 
part being grouped about the platform and filling the 
aisles, the sight forming a climax of interest in the 
deeply engaging order of exercises. 

Peoria, Silinois. 
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Next best to a visit to Bible lands is 
apg aay Pe cage seeing them in pictures, if they are 

accurate and imteresting in detail. 
Perhaps there are no photographic representations of 
Palestine, Egypt, and other lands, more satisfactory than 
those of Underwood & Underwood of New York, taken 
under their personal superyision. For depth, atmos- 
phere, clearness, and artistic make-up, they are note- 
worthy These 
views are made for the stereoscope, each view costing 
about seventeen cents. The Palestine set could be used 
in the Sunday-school, the pictures bearing upon the les- 
son of the day being picked out and passed around 
with the stereoscope, for examination by the members 
of a class, or of several classes in turn. 


The Palestine set numbers seventy-two. 


Ninety cents is 
the price of the improved stereoscope. 














Danger in Primary Motion Songs 
By Frederica Beard 


MPROVEMENT is to be’ noted in the music of our 
Sunday-schools, and yet, as the old saying has it, 

‘« there is room.’ 
that there 
attained ! 


What a comforting assurance this is, 
is always something better than the best 


The kindergarten has affected infant-class singing in 
some ways for good, in other ways for harm. The 
child-like music and songs sung in sweet, soft, reverent 
ways, which have grown up in and through the kinder- 
garten, need to be manifest in our Sunday-schools a 
thousand times more. 

It might be well to dwell on the why and how of this 
part of the subject, but something else has first to be 
done. 

l_hearo huss af_eager voices from good kindergarten 
friends inquiring, ‘‘And what harm can the kindergar- 
teh have done?’’ One for which it is largely irre- 
sponsible. _ 

‘* Movement plays,’’ or ‘‘ motions,’’ as an accompani- 
ment to little children’s singing, have sprung up in the 
Sunday-school to an almost absurd extent. 

The. kindergarten has itself learned that motions at the 
time of singing are to be used sparingly, if at all. ‘‘ Two 
things can't be done at once”’ is the old adage, and the 
significance rests in the fact that neither will be as well 
done as one alone. 

Very often the little ones are entirely absorbed in 
either the singing or the motion, and if they succeed in 
carrying out both, one or the other becomes mechanical. 
In that case, it is not only ineffeetual for good, but 
harmful. 

While time has brought this change in the kindergar- 
ten, which it must bring also to the Sunday-school, the 
chief harm of motion exercises in the Sunday-school is 
the misapplication and indiscriminate use made of them. 
For this the kindergarten has never been responsible ; 
it is the result of hasty and superficial adaptation. 

The purpose of motions in relation to songs must be 
to make clearer to the little minds the idea that the words 
suggest. Do they do this? Let us consider one much 
used song to serve as an example for many others. 


“We are Little Builders ” 


* Little builders all are we, 
Building for God's eye to see,— 
Not with hammer's cheery ring, 
Not with outward chiseling. 
Back and forth no plane we draw ; 
Never need we use a saw. 
Though no tools our hands may show, 
All the while the buildings grow. 


Little builders day by day, 
Building with the words we say, 
Building from our hearts within 
Thoughts of good or thoughts of sin ; 
Building with the deeds we do, 
Actions ill, or pure and true. 
Oh ! how careful we nrust be, 
Building for. eternity,” 
As teacher and children sing, they all illustrate ham- 
mering, often sawing, etc. 
When all are carpenters in the kindergarten, the mo- 
tion is excellent in its suggestiveness. But does ham- 
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mering deepen the impression of character-building 
which this song suggests ? The words themselves speak 
of the negative, ‘‘ Not with hammer's cheery ring,’’ etc. 

Of course, some idea of material building—that is, of 
putting together little by littlkk—must be conceived before 
the song is of any value, but also, before it is of value, 
the children must have passed from this material con- 
ception to the more abstract, if there is to be any spirit- 
ual appreciation. This is, in any case, difficult in this 
form for the very young child. But the ‘illustrative move- 
ment’’ of hammering takes him back to the ‘‘ mate- 
rial,'" emphasizes that by raising a mental image of 
hammer, nails, and board, thus hindering rather than 
helping any spiritual suggestion. There are some 
things which cannot be objectified. Objectify the inci- 
dental material side, whether by action or by objects, 
and you give it undue prominence, obstructing that 
which it was meant to serve. 

The motions used with many other songs have no 
greater significance than in the case illustrated, but, if the 
truth is made clear regarding one, application may be 
made to all. 

Another consideration needs to come to us. Are we 
not in danger of casting away by this method the little 
reverential spirit we find? One great aim in Sunday- 
school singing should be a training in reverence, and the 
feeling of the heart grows under the particular attitude 
the little child takes. Rarely in the kindergarten is a 
hymn illustrated by motions. 

In this connection we are led to think of the ‘‘ move- 
ment exercises '’ employed somewhat in the primary for 
physical refreshment. It is surely true that certain phy- 
sical ‘conditions prevent moral good. And much has 
been said on the need of activity, with rest and order 
following as a result of change of position. 

But is a jumping exercise needed for this result ? 
Will reverence be engendered by jumping? Restless- 
ness has often been overconie by this exercise, but we 
need to see what is developed or not developed at the 
same time. 

A little child has been sitting for some time.. He has 
a piece of work before him calling for mental applica- 
tion. A jump will reinvigorate, cause the blood to course 
through his veins, make the brain active’and eager ; but 
will it call forth that tender, reverent, responsive mood 
through which I am to reach the innermost soul of that 
little child, and inspire him to good ? 

Jumping is excellent in its place, but in a kindergarten 
Ihave never seen it used as a preparation for story or 
talk on a specially sacred theme. 

No wonder some good friends hesitate to exchange old 
methods for new, if such things are given in the name 
of the new education. 

Once more, can a little child distinguish between a 
run and a jump through the church aisles and over 
church pews, and a jump with fifty other children in the 
Sunday-school room? The latter is, of course, regular 
and orderly, but it is a part of a service (for the little 
child’s Sunday-school should be truly to him a church 
service), while the more irregular play would seem legiti- 
mate when no service was going on. As a part of 
reverence, a respect for place is to be cultivated. 

Under existing conditions in so many places, in which 
church and Sunday-school make one long session for the 
little child, it might be well to have a fresh-air intermis- 
sion, and, before the Sunday-school, have jumping on 
the sidewalk. Then, within, let us tread softly, ‘ for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.’’ 

Oak Park, Jil. 
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‘* Keep the scholars at work continu- 
ally, especially the older ones,’’ writes 
a New York teacher, out of her expe- 
rience with a class of girls in, their teens. She has 
learned the value of setting definite duties, such as learn- 
ing the titles of the Bible books, or asking each girl to 
choose and learn one verse in each Sunday's lesson 
that especially appeals to her, or having the girls visit 
a certain hospital, at Christmas. and other times, with 
little gifts or flowers purchased out of their savings. 
Recently her girls have been ‘‘ working hard to get 
twenty dollars to make their superintendent a life-mem- 
ber of the missionary society’ of their denomination. 
By keeping scholars at work, ‘‘not only will they grow 
strong spiritually, but the teacher will reeeive blessings 
unnumbered,’’ this teacher says. 


Keeping the 
Scholars at Werk 


















Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1898 


1. April 3.—The Woman of Canaan. .......... Matt. 15! 21-31 
Sufferings of Jesus Foretold . Matt. 16; 21-28 
2. April 10.—< Or, The Resurrection of Jesus 
SEND 50 00 et opps Mark 16: 1-8 
3. April 17.—The Tramsfiguration. ........... Matt. 17: 1-9 
4. April 24.—A Lesson on Forgiveness ......... Matt. 18: 21-35 
5. May 1.—The Triumphal Entry. . .°. . Matt. 21 ; 6-16 
6. May 8.—The Marriage Feast... ... ee gp! Matt. 22: 1-14 
7. May 1r5.—Watchfulness Die ep bee “tug 6d, 6's Se ee 
8. May 22.—The Day of Judgment ........... Matt. 25: 31-46 
9. May 29.—-The Lord’s Supper... .. 1... 2 wes Matt. 26: 17-30 
10. June 5.—Jesus Condemned ...........+4-. Matt. 27: 11-26 
xt, June 12.—Jesus Crucified . Matt. 27: 35-50 
12. June 19.—The Risen Lord . Matt. 28: 8-20 
13. June 26.—Review. 
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Qutline Studies 
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The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
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Study 15.—Concerning the 
Brotherhood 


Matthew 18 : 1-35 (3 2 of Part IIT. See ‘* General Survey,”’ 
Study 1). 

The private teaching of the disciples, which had occupied 
the attention of Jesus since the withdrawal to the coasts of 
Tyre, and which had taken the new turn after the confession 
at Cesarea Philippi, was continued on the return thence to 
Capernaum. It should be noticed that there is no mention 
any more of multitudes who press upon Jesus and call for 
ministry, The popular interest in him in Galilee seems to 
have waned. 

I. Or GREATNESS IN THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN (18 : 1-14). 

With verse 1 compare Mark 9 : 33, and recall the hopes of 
earthly dominion popularly associated with the coming of the 
Messiah (they were such as had earlier called forth the pre- 


sumptuous rebuke of Jesus by Peter). Note the beautiful means 
adopted by Jesus to answer a question which was as natural to 
the disciples as it must have been distressing to him (v. 2f.). 
Compare this action with a later one (John 13 : 3-15), and con- 
sider its similarity to the parabolic form so common in his 
teaching. With verse 3 contrast the spirit of Mark 9 : 34; 
Matthew 20 : 21-24, and compare Matthew § :3ff.; 11:25 f.; 
19: 14. Note how this demand for a child-like $pirit corre- 
sponds with the teaching that God is Father (comp. § : 44 ff.), 
and consider Jesus’ complete banishment of pride and his de- 
mand for simple-hearted trust as requisite for membership in 
his kingdom. Consider the absence of anything artificial in 
this object lesson. Jesus was interested in children as such 
(v.5; comp. 19:14). 
disciples who are immature and weak in faith (v. 6; comp. 


The transition is easy to a thought for 
the teaching of Paul, Rom. 14). Mark Jesus’ severe sentence 
on disregard for such humble life. The thought passes on 
again to another phase,—condemnation of the causes of stum- 
bling. Mark Jesus’ recognition of the mysterious law of life 
(v. 7), and his insistence, nevertheless, that this should consti- 
tute no cloak for a spirit of disregard for the frailty of faith in 
others. Again the thought turns (v. 8) to an admonition to 
vigilant protection of one’s own life against evil lurking 
within. On the interpretation of verses 8 and 9 see commen- 
taries on chapter § : 29, 30. 


of the lowly disciples. 


Verse 10 returns to the claims 
Note the assertion of their value in 
the sight of God, and compare the illustration used as evi- 
dence with 1 Kings 10:8; Esther 1:14. The form of the 
illustration is taken from the Jewish doctrine of guardian 
angels (see Dan. 10:5; Acts 12:7; comp. Tobit § : 4ff.). 
Note the omission of verse 11 by the Revisers. It seems to 
have crept in from Luke 19: 16. Compare the parable of 


verses 12-14 with Luke 15, and ponder this teaching con- 


cerning the Father’s loving cafe for the lowliest of his 
children. 
IJ. Or BrotHEeRLy Forcivensss (18 : 15-35). 


1. On Proper Discipline (vs. 15-20). Note the parallel be- 
tween the ‘‘ gaining ’’ of the brother (v. 15) and the finding 
of the wandering one by the shepherd (v. 13). 
far from anarchy were Jesus’ ideas of the relations of his fol- 


f 
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Consider how 


»wers to one another (v. 16f.), and his command that the ad- 
ministration of the brotherhood shall tend to the restoration of 
theerring. Note the use of the word *‘ church ”’ in verse 17 for 
the assembly of the believers conceived as a community from 
which the persistent offender severs himself (v.17). Mark 
the Lord’s recognition of the authority of a company of his 
lollowers to judge concerning their own fellowship (v. 18; 
comp. 1 Cor. 6: 1-7), and in verse 19 note the secret of the 
validity of such judgment (comp. 28: 204; John 14 : 23). 
Consider what heavenliness of temper is requisite for this har- 
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_mony of soul and asking ‘in his name,’’ for that name is no 


charm or talisman. * The verse implies what is stated in John 
16 : 26f.; 17:18; 20: 21. 

2. Of Generous Charity (vs. 21-35). 
21) connects with verse 15. 


Peter’s question (v. 
Consider Peter’s thought that 
some limit must be placed for the tolerance of injury, and the 
completeness of repudiation of that idea by Jesus. The rab- 
bis are said to have taught that forgiveness should be ex- 
tended to an offender three times (see Edersheim, II, 125). 
Note in the parable (vs. 23-3§) the immeasurableness of 
God's forgiveness of us, his desire that this should beget a 
forgiving spirit in us, and the profound genuineness essential 
to Christian forgiveness (v. 35, comp. Eph. 4 : 31 to § : 2). 
Rusu RHEEs, 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation 


2 The Newton Theol, Inst., Mass. 
ASA , 


Lesson 2, April 10, 1898 
Sufferings of Jesus Foretold 


GoLpEeN Text: He was bruised for our iniquities.—Isa. 


53:5. » 
(Matt. 16: 21-28. Memory verses : 24-26) 


Read Matthew 16 : 1-23 and Mark 8 : 27-38 


COMMON VERSION 


21 § From that time forth 
began Jesus to shew unto his 
disciples, how that he must go 
unto Je-ru’sa-lém, and suffer 
many things of the elders and 
chief priests and scribes, and be 
killed, and be raised again the 
third day. 2 

22 ‘Then Peter took him, and 
began to rebuke him, saying, 
Be it far from thee, Lord : this 
shall not be unto thee. 

23 But he turned, 


REVISED VERSION 


From that time began 
1 Jesus to shew untd his dis- 
ciples, how that he must go 
unto Jerusalem, and suffer 
poe j things of the elders and 
chief priests and scribes, and 
be killed,-and the third day 
be raised up. And Peter 
took him, and began to re- 
buke him, saying, **Be it far 
from thee, Lord: this shall 
never be unto thee. But he 
turned, and said unto Peter, 


2t 


nN 


23 
and_ said 


unto Peter, Get thee behind Get thee behind me, Satan: 
me, Satan: thou art an offence thou art a stumblingblock 
unto me: for thou savourest unto me; for thou mindest 


not the things that be of God, 
but those that be of men. 2 
24 9 Then said Jesus unto 
his disciples, If any man will 
come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, 


not the things of God, but 
the things of men. Then 
said Jesus unto his disciples, 
If any man would come after 
me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and 


_ 


and follow me. 25 follow me. For whosoever 

25 For whosoever will save would save his 3 life shall lose 
his life shall lose it : and whoso- it: and whosoever shall lose 
ever will lose his life for my his * life for my sake shall 
weeede we Shee ed ak 


Law pe 2 .} 5 1 
man be profited, if he shall 
ain the whole world, and 
orfeit his * life? or what shall 
aman give in exchange for 
his *life? For the Son of 
man shall come in the glory 
of the Father with his 
angels; and then shall he 
render unto every man ac- 
cording to his ‘deeds. 
Verily I say unto you, There 
be some of them that stand 
here, which shall in no wise 
taste of death, till they sce 
the Son of man coming in 
his kingdom. 

1Some ancient authorities read Jesus Christ. 2 Or, God have mercy on 
thee *Or, soul 4+Gr. doing. 

The American Revisers would strike out, at the word “ life” in verse 
25, the margina! note, and would substitute “‘ are ’’ for“ be’’ and “ who”’ 
for ** which’ in verse 28. 


26 For what is a man profited, 
if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul? or what 
shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul ? 2 

27 For the Son of man shall 
come in the glory of his Father 
with his angels; and then he 
shall reward every man accord- 
ing to his works. 

28 Verily I say unto you, 2 
There be some standing here, 
which shall not taste of death, 
till they see the Son of man 
coming in his kingdom. 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Enlightening the World. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: 1 am the light of the 


world.—John 8: 12. 
Topic 


LESSON : Sacrificing for the Higher Good. 


{ ts. Jesus Suffering for Men, vs. 21-23. 


OUTLIN: | 2. Men Suffering for Jesus, vs. 24-28. 


READINGS : 


M.—Matt. 16 : 13-20. 

T.—MATT. 16: 21-28. 
W.— Mark 9: 30-37. 
T.—Mark 10: 28-34. 
F.—John 12: 20-26. 
S.—John 14: 19-29. 
S.—Isa. 53: 1-12, 


DaiLy Home 
Peter's confession 
Sufferings of Jesus foretold. 

A second prediction 

A third prediction 

Reward to followers 
“ That ye might believe.” 
Isaiah's prediction. 
[These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association. | 


ZW 
Lesson Analysis 


J. JESUS SUFFERING FOR MEN, 


1. Prophecy of Suffering : 
From that time began Jesus to 

uffer (21) 

Thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin (Isa 

The Son of man must suffer many things (Luke 9 


hez how that he must... 
53 : 10). 
22) 
2. Extent of Suffering : 
Suffer many things, ... and be killed (21). 
The Son of man must... be killed ( Mark 8 : 31). 
Obedient even unto death, yea, the death of the cross (Phil. 2:8 
3. Protest against Suffering : 
Re it far from thee, Lord 


th hall never be (22) 


Peter took him, and began to rebuke him (Mark 8 : 32 
goest thou thither again ? (John 8 


Rabb 11:8.) 


4. Submission to Suffering : : 
Thou mindest not the things of God, but... of men (23). 


Not as I will, but as thou wilt (Matt: 26:39). . 
Who... endured the cross, despising shame (Heb, 12 : 2). 


II, 
1. In Self-Denial : 


Let him deny himself (24). 


I buffet my body, and bring it into bondage (1 Cor. 9 : 27). 
Denying . . . worldly lusts, we should live (Tit. 2 : raf. 


MEN SUFFERING FOR JESUS, 


2. In Cross-Bearing : 
Let him... take up his cross 


He that doth not take his cross. . 
Let him... 


(24) 
. is not worthy (Matt. 10 ; 38), 
take up his cross daily (Luke g : 23). 
3- In Braving Death : 

Whosoever shall lose his life for my sake shall find it (28). 
T hold not my life of any account (Acts 20 : 24). 
They loved not their life even unto death (Rey. 12 : 11), 
4- In Awaiting Recompense : 


Then shail he render unto every man (27). 


I press on. .. unto the prize (Phil. 3 : 14). 
There is laid up for me the crown (2 Tim. 4: 8). 
eS. 
Verse 21.—‘'He must... suffer many things, . and be 
killed, and... beraisedup."’ Christ's foreordained experiences : 


(1) Suffering ; (2) Death ; (3) Resurrection 

* Verse 23.—‘' Thou mindest not the things of God, but the 
things of men.’ Wrong views of Christ's work: (1) Not from 
the standpoint of God ; (2) But from the standpoint of men. 

Verse 24.—-‘‘If any man would come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me."’ Requirements of 
discipleship; (1) Self-denial ; (2) Cross-bearing ; (3) Christ-like 
living. 

Verse 26.—‘‘ What shall a man be profited, if he shall gain t'¢ 
whole world, and forfeit his life?*' (1) The gain supposed ; (2) 
The loss assumed ; (3) The balance remaining. 

Verse 27.—'' Then shall he render unto every man according to 
his deeds."’ (1) The great assembly ; (2) The supreme Judge ; 
(3) The comprehensive inspection ; (4) The eternal results. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


gee hows Events.—The feeding of the four thou- 

sand, carefully distinguished by both Matthew and Mark 
from the previous feeding of the five thousand, occurred in 
the region east of the lake. Jesus with his disciples then 
crossed the lake to Magadan (not Magdala), or ‘* the parts of 
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sition led him to recross the lake. 
was by way of Bethsaida Julias, where a blind man was 
healed (Mark only), then directly north to the neighborhood 
of Cesarea Philippi. 
to the confession of Peter and our Lord's reply (vs, 16-20), 


ren v cach on 


The subsequent journey 


Here the conversation began which led 


with which this lesson is closely connected, 

Piace.—Near Cesarea Philippi, an important city, twenty 
miles north of the Sea of Galilee, at the base of Mt. Hermon, 
and near the headwaters of the upper Jordan. 

Time.—In A. U. C, 782; that is, A. D. 29, probably in the 
latter part of the summer. Andrews, however, places this 
journey after the feast of tabernacles. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Mark 8 : 31 tog: 1; Luke 9g: 22-27. 


e. 


Critical Notes 


Verse 21.—S rom that time beran Jesus: The confession of 
Peter in regard to the person of Christ prepared the way for 
instruction concerning the work of Christ. ‘‘ Began’’ sug- 
gests that Jesus continued to predict his passion and resurrec- 
tion. Mark adds,‘* And he spake the saying openly,’’ which 
probably points to the explicit character of the teaching. 
** Jesus Christ ’’ ( Ver 


oldest manuscripts, but both 


Rev, marg.) is the reading of the two 


are corrected by later hands. 
The reading is probably due to the previous clause (v. 20).— 
To shew unto his discipl 
Hor 


to Matthew, and accords with the purpose of his Gospel.— 


A new epoch in their training. — 


that he must go unto Jerusalem, This detail is peculiar 


And suffer many thing Before his death.—O/ the elders 
and chief priests and scribe rhe three classes forming the 
sanhedrin.—And be killed: On the final journey to Jerusa- 


lem, Jesus predicted more specifically that this would be by 
.—And the third 
Mark, ‘‘after three days,’’ 


the Gentiles (20 : 19 and parallel passages 


day be ratsed up: an expression 
This 
What follows shows that the predic- 


peculiar to that Gospel, but meaning the same period, 
was startling language. 
tion of his death made the greater impression, while Mark 9: 
9, 10, indicates that they failed to understand the prediction 
of his resurrection. 

Peter took him 


ests.—Began to rebuke him 


Verse 22.—And Took him aside, as the 
original sug 
the saying, 
from thee 
the margin of the 
thee. 
of the 


g Began to oppose 
by using the language which follows.—Se i fa 
Literally, ‘‘ propitious to thee,’’ paraphrased in 
Revised Version, ‘‘God have mercy on 


” yy 


~This shall neve This is a direct denial 
Lord. Peter's 


resulted from the commendation previous! 


be unto thee 


necessity (** must '’). asserted by our 


attitude may have 
not an exact render- 


bestowed upon him ** Never,’’ though 

















































































































ing, brings out the emphasis expressed by the Greek double 
negative. 7 

Verse 23.—But he turned; Mark,** turning about, and see- 
ing his disciplés,’’ so that this occurred in their presence.—And 
said unto Peter; Mark, ‘* rebuked Peter;’’ the same term 
as in verse 22.—Get thee bchind me, Satan: Compare the 
similar expression in 4:10. Peter’s answer was prompted 
by Satan, and was in effect a renewal of the temptation made 
by Satan himself.— Zhou art a stumbling-block: Compare 
3 Peter 2: 7,8. Here the reference is not simply to his being 
a hindrance, but an occasion of falling, by suggesting, as he 
had done, the turning aside from the path of suffering.— 
Mindest not: “ Savourest’’ is quite inadequate. The verb 
‘ gefers to fixing the thoughts or desires on an object. Here 
both ideas are, probably, included.— 7he things of Ged: 
Peter’s thought was not the thought of God, as just revealed 
by our Lord’s prediction, nor did he desire what God ap- 
proved. — But the things of men; He thought and felt under 
purely human impulse. 

Verse 24.— Zhen said Jesus unto his disciples : The parallel 
passages show that others (‘‘ the multitude ’’) were present. 
df any man would come after me: ‘* Willeth,’’ or ‘* de- 
sireth,’’ not the auxiliary verb, As the Messiah ‘ must” 
suffer, so any one who would follow him must choose the 
same path.—-Le/ him deny himself: Not simply give up this 
or that self-indulgence, but once for all cease to have self as the 
supreme object.—And take up his cross: The figure is from 
the usage in crucifixion, the victim bearing the cross. As in 
the previous clause, the tense points to a single act,—once for 
Luke, 
however, adds ‘‘daily.”"—And follow me: Continue to fol- 
low. ‘The supreme object, in place of self, is to be Christ 
himself. 
giving up what interferes with this service, and enduring 


all assume this position of suffering with the Master. 


The self-denial and cross-bearing therefore include 


whatever it involves. 
Verse 25.—For: Introducing the reason for the preceding 
statement.— Whosoever would save his life; ‘* Would,’”’ as in 


” 


verse 24. ‘The word rendered “life’’ also means ‘ soul,’’ in 
4 ’ 


distinction from ‘‘ body,’’ but in this passage throughout it is 


” 


used in the sense of ‘ life,’’ with a double reference, —first, to 
*‘life’’ in the lower sphere; secondly, to ‘‘life’’ in the 
The next clause shows that the first 
reference in each member of the compound sentence is to 
**life’’ in the lower sense, physical life on earth.—Sha// Jose 
it: In the true sense, the real life. —Aut whosoever shall lose 
his life for my sake: Here the simple future is used ; so in 
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higher, truer sense. 


Version. Mark adds, ‘‘and the gospel’s.’’—Shal/ find it: 
Mark and Luke, “save it,’’ with the same meaning. Who- 
ever loses earthly life for Christ’s sake shall find the true, 
higher, spiritual life. 

Verse 26.—/ or. A proof of the propriety of the last state- 
ment.— What shall a. man be profited: The best authorities 
read the future. —J/ he shall gain the whole world, and forfeit 
his life: * Forfeit’? is more exact than ‘lose ;’’ so in 
Mark, but Luke has ‘lose or forfeit his own self.’’ ‘* Life’’ 
is the correct rendering here, not ‘‘ soul,’’ for the following 
reasons: The last reference to the term was in the sense -of 
“life ;’’ the word has already been used in the sense of 
lower and higher life, and a third sense is very unlikely, 
especially in view of the close connection of thought; the 
parallel passage in Luke (‘* his own self’’) favors this view ; 
and, lastly, the notion of losing the soul, though familiar in our 
modern speech, is scarcely biblical. So nearly all recent 
commentators. The thought then is, There is no profit in 
gaining the whole world at the expense of the true life.— Or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his life: The idea 
here is of buying back. Having made the unprofitable bar- 
gain just referred to, a man has nothing that can buy back his 
true life. The whole world will not be a sufficient price 
for it. 

Verse 27.— or. Introducing the reason why such an ex- 
change cannot be made, and why the bargain is so unprofita- 
ble.— Zhe Son of man: Himself, confessed by Peter as ‘* the 
Christ, the Son of the living God’’ (v. 16).—Shal/ come in 
the glory of his Father with the angels; The second coming, 
in glory, contrasted with the suffering predicted in verse 21. 
Luke says, ‘‘ in his own glory, and ¢he g/ory of the Father.” 
— Then shall he render unto every man according to his 
deeds ; Literally, ‘‘doing,’’ his whole character. That this 
turns upon the relation to Christ appears from the parallel 
passages : ‘‘ Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my 
words.’’ If self is supreme, not Christ, then the judgment 
will be adverse, and, whatever else is gained, the true “* liie y 
is forfeited. Notice that the same discourse which tells he 
**must’’ suffer also depicts his glory. 
in the one cannot share in the other. 


, 


Whoever will not share 


Verse 28.— Verily J say unto you: Marking an important 
utterance.— 7here be some of them that stand here: \ncluding 
others than the Twelve.— Which shall in no wise taste of 
death: Death being thus represented as a bitter cup.— 7i// 
they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom > Not *‘in the 
glory of his Father.’’ Mark, ‘‘ See the kingdom of God come 
with power,’’ the tense indicating a coming that abides, not a 
transient appearance. Ilence this does not refer to the sec- 
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ond advent, since none of those present could see the former, 

and our Lord expressly disavows knowledge of the time 

(24: 36). The transfiguration was a transient appearance, 

and the reference to death does not apply to that event. 
Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 


AY 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


RIVEN from even his native Galilee by the opposition 
stirred up in great part by the canting fanatics of Pharisa- 
ism, Jesus had hidden in the Phenician territory, as Elijah had 
once done when fleeing from Jezebel. But he presently began 
a long journey northwards, passing from the ‘‘ borders of 
Tyre’’ ‘*through Sidon’’ on the coast, about fifty miles 
northwest of the lake, and thence, we know not by what 
route, ‘‘ through the midst of the borders of Decapolis”’ 
(Mark 7 : 31),—a district on the east of the Jordan, from the 
south end of the Lake of Galilee for a wide space east and 
south. By this long and weary round he finally returned to 
Capernaum, but only to have to flee again across the Jordan 
to ‘the parts of Cesarea Philippi’? (Matt. 16:13; Mark 
8 : 27), a lovely region where, though in a half-heathen coun- 
try, he was safe under the gentle rule of Herod Philip. 
Things had come to a crisis, and it was clear that he could 
not long escape the fate of his herald John. In his momen- 
tary secure retirement, therefore, he resolved finally to drop 
any farther concealment as to his Messiahship, which hitherto 
he had not openly proclaimed, though he had never disowned 
it when ascribed to him (John 4: 26; 6: 69; Matt. 14 : 33). 
Now, however, he formally asked his companions ‘* who 
they thought he really was,’’ and as formally accepted the 
reply of Peter, speaking for all, that he was ‘‘ the Messiah, the 
Son of the living God,’’ honoring his noble confession by 
appointing him henceforth while he lived the leading ‘apostle, 
on whose witness, as on a rock, the church would be built, 
and to whom the administration of admission to it, or exclu- 
sion from it, would be entrusted, as shown by his position and 
authority in the early days after the ascension (Acts I : 15 ; 
2:14; 3:1; 5: 3-153 9:40; 10: 44; Gal. 1: 18, etc.). 
Christ’s safety, nevertheless, still required that his claim to 
be the Messiah should be kept secret, but the seal of reticence 
between him and the Twelve was now broken, so that he 


henceforth began to speak ope ly of the fate that would soon 
overtake him (Matt. 16: 2Y; Mark 8: 31; Luke 9g: 22). 


That it should have been necessary to do so is conceivable 
only when we remember the ingrained belief in all Jews of 
that day that the Messiah was to be a second Judas Macca- 
beus, who, aided by God, would drive the Roman from Pales- 
tine, and erect a Jewish world-kingdom in the place of that 
of the imperial city. Christ’s revolt against the hollow reli- 
gionism of his people, their leaders, and their hierarchy, had 
made his end certain almost from the opening of his ministry ; 
for, at the first passover he attended after coming into public 
life, he had driven out the traders from the temple, and thus 
impeached the dignitaries of the church before all the nation ; 
and he had incurred the furious hatred of the mob when, in 
his clear anticipation of his violent death, he spoke of the tem- 
ple of his body being destroyed by those round him. So 
assured, indeed, was he, even thus early, of being ultimately 
seized and crucified, that he, at that time, told Nicodemus he 
would be lifted up as the serpent had been by Moses (John 
2: 13-19; 3:14). On the arrest of John, he had left Judea 
to avoid a similar fate (John 4:1). Coming to Nazareth, he 
had infuriated his old fellow-villagers by telling them about 
the widow of Sarepta, and Naaman, the Syrian, having been 
preferred to Jews in old days (Luke 4 : 26). At Capernaum, 
his telling the paralytic that his sins were forgiven him, had 
banded the scribes against him (Matt. 9: 2f.). Then came, 
in quick succession, the calling of Matthew, the healing on 
the sabbath at Bethesda, the plucking the corn on the sab- 
bath, and the cure of the man with the withered hand, also on 
the holy day, after which, we are told, the religious leaders 
plotted to kill him (Matt.9:9; John 5: 1f.; Matt. 12: 
1, 9f.). 

The Sermon on the Mount, delivered soon after, has a shot- 
color of persecution and blood through it (Matt. 5 : 22). 
Presently we hear him called a glutton, a wine-bibber, and a 
companion and friend of foul publicans and sinners,—men 
even declaring that he has a devil by whom he wrought his 
miracles (Matt. 11:18 f.; 12: 22f.). His very family, indeed, 
set him down as beside himself (Mark 3: 21). Henceforth 
open war was proclaimed on both sides. He denounced his 
enemies, from this time, sternly, to their faces (Luke 11 : 37f. ; 
Matt. 15: 1f.; 16: 1-4). With the general multitude he 
lost his popularity by refusing to let them take him by force 
to be made a kingly leader against Rome (John 6: 15 f.), 
and saw so distinctly that his days were numbered as to warn 
his companions that they will be hated as causing strife and 
division in families and as his followers (Luke 12: 4, 11, §3). 

We are even told that he had already fixed on Judas as his 
future betrayer (John 6 : 70). No wonder he had to flee to 
Tyre and Sidon, and that benceforth he was like a partridge 
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hunted on the hills. But, though everything pointed to his 
violent death, the apostles still lived in a fool’s paradise of 
expectation that he would restore the kingdom to Israel, and 
make them grandees under him (Acts 1:6). He needed, 
therefore, to tell them plainly the cruel end close before him. 

But Peter, always eager and impulsive, could not endure 
the thought of his being put to death, and protested against 
such a gloomy anticipation, unconsciously raising before his 
Master the very temptation of his early days, to turn from the 
blackened and scorched path of self-denial and all-sacrificing 
love, and seek that human glory he could so easily attain. 
** Get thee behind me, Satan,”’ said-he to the astonished Peter ; 
‘* Thou art a stumbling-block unto me.’’ Then, breaking out 
into solemn words of warning against the gross self-seeking 
ideas of his kingdom which Peter’s language had revealed, he 
set up a cross, not a throne, before them, and told them to 
think little of dying for the truth, as to do so would bring the 
supreme reward he had to offer any one, the favor of God 
when ‘‘ the San of man should come in the glory of his Father 
with his angels.”’ 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Christ’s Cross and Ours 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


B geese: had led the disciples away from Galilee and the 

noises of popular enthusiasm and Pharisaic antagonism. 
At Cesarea Philippi, up by the sources of the Jordan, he had 
drawn from Peter, as the mouth-piece of the Twelve, the great 
confession, ‘* Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.”* 
That confession showed that their education had reached the 
point where a farther disclosure, though it might shock, would 
not shiver, their faith. 

The note of time in verse 21, ‘‘ From that time,’’ suggests 
this connection of events, and that the two things, Peter’s 
confession and Christ’s prediction of his sufferings, were cause 
and effect. The lesson has two parts: the Master’s suffer- 
ings, and the disciples’ conformity to them. | 

1. ‘* From that time began Jesus to show,’’ but that by no 
The assertion of a 
school of commentators that Jesus fell into the common mis- 
take of reformers and teachers of new truth, and at first ex- 
pected a glad reception for his message and himself, and only 
slowly was convinced that he must die rejected, has no sup- 
port in the “Gospels. If John truly reports his words, the 
vision of his death was before him from the first, as witness his 
words about destroying the temple and his raising it up 
(John 2), and his reference to the brazen serpent in his conver- 
sation with Nicodemus. 


means implies that he then began to see. 


He had to teach his disciples ‘‘ line upon line,’’ as they 
were able to grasp it, but his silence to them is not to be in- 
terpreted as due to ignorance in him. Rather we have to 
heighten our thoughts of his gentle love and sweet swifiness 
to dry all tears and pity all sorrows, as well as of his more than 
heroic resolution, by remembering that the shadow of the 
cross fell upon his path from the beginning, and ever lay there, 
and that, while it was always visible, it never caused him to 
falter, nor so absorbed him that he forgot to be tender to 
others. 

In the solemn predictions here the specific details are re- 
markable both for their particularity and for their omissions. 
The place of his sufferings is to be Jerusalem ; the actors are 
to be the three parties in the sanhedrin,—priests, elders, 
scribes ; the end is to be death, and there is to be resurrection 
on the third day; but neither the Roman authorities nor the 
Roman punishment of crucifixion are mentioned. These were 
predicted at a later time, but here it was enough to tell the 
sad fact that Israel’s rulers were to reject and kill Israel’s 
King. ° 
Farther, note that ‘‘must’’ which was often on Christ’s 
lips about his life. Why must he suffer? Because the 
Father had willed it. Then was he yielding to an outward 
compulsion, or being borne along, like a leaf on the 
to an end from which he shrank? No, for the 
Father's will was his will, and the ‘‘must’’ was an inward 
obligation, not an outward necessity. He must die, be- 
cause he would save the world, and he would save because he 
loved. 

We can fancy the awe-stricken bush on the Twelve, thus 
suddenly getting their first lesson in the truth, so contrary to 
their dreams, that the Messiah was to be a sufferer. They had 
just been echoing their assent to Peter's confession, and now 
they are let down from the heights to gloomy depths. Peter, 
probably deeply moved by his own confession, and perhaps 
somewhat elated by Christ’s great commendation, as well as 
impelled by his love of -hasty speech, and by the nobler love 
of his Lord, characteristically breaks the silence. 
reverence led him to irreverence. 


stream, 


His very 
Flat contradiction was a 
strange way of expressing love to him whom he had just 
bowed down to as the Son of God. 

Probably he meant that he and the others would fight to 
defend Jesus, or perhaps he did not quite know what he did 
mean, beyond declaring how his soul recoiled from such a 











pspect. But we may learn from the immediate juxtaposi- 
Gon of his two utterances, one so lofty and one so wrong, that 
reaction often follows moments of emotion or illumination, 
that the higher the crest of the wave the deeper its trough, and 
that equable persistence on one level is better than being 
al one moment on the heights, and, at the next, in the valley. 

Our Lord’s answer is surprisingly severe. We might have 
expected that he would have acknowledged the warm heart 
that spurted out the hasty words ; but, instead, he speaks the 
sternest rebuke that ever~fell from his lips. The very stern- 
** Get thee behind me, 
recalls the temptatiqn, and is even sharper than the 
words spoken then, inasmuch as the name Satan is here added 
to ‘‘ Get thee behind me.’’ Jesus recognized the presentation 
again of the same temptation to seek his kingdom by an easier 
way, which he had overcome then. . And the sharp rebuke 
pathetically implies how close the temptation came to his 
human nature. 

The agitation which the address to Peter displays gives a 
glimpse into the depths of that soul, where tlre natural human 
recoil from torments and death was present, though never 
permitted to ascend high enough to make the fixed will to 
die waver. ‘‘ The things of man’”’ are the emotions com- 
mon to all men and shared by Jesus, which would counsel 
avoiding such a death; ‘‘ the things of God ”’ are the suprem- 
acy of God’s will, and the suppression of self in obeying it. 
Peter was the mouth-piece of the tempter, and Jesus hears in 
his voice the echoes of that ‘‘ bitter voice 
its mockery in the desert. 


* 
*. 


ness gives the clew to its explanation. 


Satan 


” 


that had whispered 


Still more startling and awe inspiring than the announce- 
ment of his own sufferings would the other part of the lesson 
be. Not only were the dreams of a triumphant Messiah dis- 
pelled, but the hopes of sharing in his triumph were crushed. 
The disciples were indeed to share with him, but in his suf- 
fer 


The solemn declaration that discipleship means a cross, 
self-denial, and imitation of Jesus, had special significance for 
the Twelve, many of whom died as martyrs, but it is true for 
The cross is not only the ground of our hope, but the 


pattern for our lives. 


us all, 
To follow Jesus is the essence of disci- 
The 
subjugation, and, where necessary, the slaying, of our own 
We 
rightly trust, unless we humbly imitate, his sacrifice. 


pleship. We must crucify self if we are to crown him. 


wills, is. the secret of all real union with do not 


The 
efficacy of his death belongs to jt, alone ; outward confor- 
Mity to i is MOT CANCA TOT Tr pewreerer vice tttew wenn yk 


to ‘‘ know the fellowship of his sufferings, becoming conformed 


Jesus. 


unto his death,’’ is for as.all the condition of attaining ‘‘ unto 
the resurrection from the dead.’’ 

The great paradox of verse 25 is given as a reason for the 
It 
word ‘life’? as meaning in one part of each antithesis 


preceding requirement. involves a double sense of the 


the physical, and in the other part the higher, life. Observe 
that, in the first clause, the wisk to save the physical life is 
spoken of, and, in the second, the actual /acé of losing it. To 
make preserving it our chief aim may succeed or fail ; but the 
penalty of such an unworthy aim is, in either event, the loss 
of the only life worth the name. On the other hand, the 
uttermost physical evil, the loss of the lower life, will not in- 
terpose the slightest barrier against securing the more than 
We 
must die to live, always in subordinating physical well-being 
to fidelity to Christ, sometimes in actual surrender of physical | 
life, for the sake of keeping conscience clear. 


compensating good of winning the real life of the soul. 


The paradoxical law is not only absolute, and, at first sight, 
Taking 
the lower meaning of ‘‘ life,’’ it is obyjous that the loss can- 


stern, but it is most reasonable, as verse 26 shows. 


cels the gain, if a man gathers in the whole world’s goods, 
and kills himself in the effort; for ‘‘shrouds have no pock- 
In 
the same way ‘‘ all that a man hath will he give for his life,’’ 
and, if it is ofice lost, no treasure can buy it back; while, if 


ets,’’ and the slack hands of a corpse can hold nothing. 


any sacrifice of possessions will save it, the sacrifice will be 
wisely made. 

The same thoughts apply to the higher life, which is cheaply 
bought at the price of everything besides, and which, if we 
lose, not all the gain that the world can bring will balance the 
loss. A true estimate of relative values would change our 
book-keeping, and would show many a millionaire as a bank- 
rupt, and many a poor man as rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice. 

The prediction of the final judgment in verse 27 encourages 
the disciples to the life of self-denial, by pointing to the time 
when its wisdom will be conclusively shown. The recom- 
pense is not all postponed till then, but it then is perfected 
and evident to all. It is noteworthy that the predictions in 
verses 27 and 28 should close the conversation which begins 
with the announcement of Christ’s sufferings. 
were not left to think of them as the end, but were granted a 
glimpse into a mysterious and glorious land beyond the dark- 
ness of his death. 

It is to be observed, too, that this farther vista into the 
future is dimly shown as being divided into periods, whereof 


The disciples 


the coming of the Son of man ‘in the glory of his Father ’’ 
is distinct fom, and apparently remoter than, his coming ‘in 
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his kingdom,’’ which is to fall within the lifetime of some of 
the disciples. Whether that coming is to be understood as 
taking place at the transfiguration, or in Pentecost, or at the 
fall of Jerusalem,—questions which are too large to be dealt 
with here,—it is clearly much closer at hand than the coming 
to judgment ; and its announcement is intended to cheer the 
drooping spirits.of the Twelve by the assurance that, even 
before that day of final retribution, there will be rich reward 
for all faithful followers, and a clear vision of his royalty which 
will make taking up the cross easy. Even here we may 
share in his crown, if we do not shrink from bearing his and 
our cross. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
KY 
Illustrative. Applications 


By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


H° that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many 
things (v.21). Suffering is not the worst thing. Fail- 
ure in duty is the worst thing. When Mr, Stanley had found 
Dr. Livingstone, he besought him to return with himself to 
rest, civilization, comfort. But Dr. Livingstone was sure his 
task in Africa was not yet done. To keep at this duty meant 
for Dr. Livingstone further absence from home and family, 
the encountering of that terrible pneumonia ‘‘ worse than ten 
fevers,’’ ‘‘ or that distressing hemorrhage which added extreme 
weakness to extreme agony,’’ meant the continuous compan- 
ionship of savages and the dreary journeyings. But more 
precious than ease from suffering was the task God had given 
him, in the eye of Dr. Livingstone. He would not go back 
with Mr. Stanley. We are not first to ask ourselves if things 
are pleasant, but foremost if they are right. If Jerusalem hold 
suffering, and even death, we are to go to it if we see God’s 
finger pointing thitherward. The true idea for life is not 
‘* having a good time,’’ but the doing of what we ought, even 
though that ‘‘ ought ’’ is wrapped about with suffering. 

And the third day be raised up. You cannot permanently 
lose by fealty to duty, though you suffer. The suffering and 
the death were the path to resurrection. They are evil and 
disloyalty which lose permanently. 

‘‘ For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win."’ 


And Peter took him, and began to rebuke him (v.22). The 
2~——- =~ Bh Leetmam 


. ‘ 1 4 ho —— 
its delights. Friendship may y seduce from truth 
Because your friend suggests thus, it does not cer- 
You should only do thus 
when the voice of conscience coincides with the voice of 
that of 


dalton hon 
mistakenl 
and right. 
tainly follow you should do thus. 
friendship. If conscience have other accent than 
friendship, be true to conscience. 

But he turned, and said unto 
Satan (v.23). 
Here always first thoughts are the best thoughts. 


eter, Get thee behind me, 
Be instant in your refusal toward the wrong. 
To wait for 
the second thought is to palaver. 

Thou arta stumblingblock unto me. That is asad thing 
It is hard enough for anybody 
to do the right without your making it more difficult for him. 


to be to any friend of yours. 


Is any one finding you a hindrance rather than a help in the 
way of righteousness ? 

For thou mindest not the things of God, but the things of 
men. In the mint in Philadelphia there is a balance so accu- 
rate as to at once detect the slightest variation of a coin from 
Constantly we must weigh actions. A 
If the weight 
‘God ’’ goes up, and the weight ‘‘men’’ pulls down, the 
action is a wrong one. 


the legal standard. 
Scripture like this is the scales for them. 


To please God rather than men must 
steadily be the determining test of our deeds. 
And take up his cross, and follow me (v. 24). The man’s 
own cross, and not another’s. Frequently we are more will- 
ing to carry others’ crosses than our own. ‘‘ Are we not 
sweetly sympathetic ?’’ we say to ourselves ; and because we 
think we are, we make excuse for not lifting the special cross 
we know we ought to bear. On the other hand, do not hunt 
up unnecessary crosses. Christ did not mean that we should 
forage for all the unused timber lying round with which to 
manufacture crosses he does not bid us take. Forebodings, 
worries, hesitancies, complainings, are such needless crosses. 
But when, in order to-fwily follow him, the cross of some de- 
nial of the lower nature distinctly emerges, that is one’s own 
cross,—that is to be instantly and bravely borne. And beau- 


tiful and quick obedience has strange power of cushioning 


crosses. 
If he shall gain the whole world, and forfeit his life ? 
(v. 26.) Or, as Luke has it, ‘‘lose or forfeit his own 


In 
the diary of Charles Kingsley, written when he was quite a 


self,’’—that is, his own immortal, accountable, inner self. 


I have been for the 
last hour on the seashore, not dreaming, but thinking deeply 
and strongly, and forming determinations which are to affect 


young man, is this entry: ‘‘ June 12. 


Before the 
sleeping earth and the sleepless sea and stars I have devoted 


my destiny through time and through eternity. 


myself to God,—a vow never, if he gives me the faith I pray 
for, to be recalled.”’ Elizabeth Fry said to her daughters, 
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during her last illness, ‘‘ I believe I can truly say that since 
the age of seventeen I have never awakened from sleep, in 
sickness or in health, by day or night, without my first waking 
thought being how I might best serve the Lord.’’ Is not such 
investment of our imperishable life or self the only right and 
rational one, rather than the investment of it in this passing, 
perishable world ? 


Philadelphia. 
KSAmy 
Teaching Hints 


By A, F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ESUS at this time began to tell his disciples what he was 
soon to suffer, and this was not pleasing to Peter. Show 

why Jesus so sternly rebuked Peter. Then go on to the mat- 
ter of what Jesus said about cross-bearing. But first see to 
it that the scholars understand, by a ‘‘ cross,’’-anything that 
people do in the line of duty that is painful or hard. There 
is not a scholar who has not done some ‘“ cross-bearing ’’ al- 
ready. To have to study when you had rather go out into the 
fields, is to bear a cross. To run on an errand for your 
mother, when you are anxious to play with the boys, is to bear 
across. Millions of crosses are borne every day for the sake 
of worldly prosperity. Men are at this very moment bearing 
dreadful crosses, in their hunt for gold in the Klondike region, 
Nansen bore terrific hardships for the sake of scientific dis- 
covery in the frozen north, Let the teacher give the class an 
opportunity to tell of great hardships that they know of, which 
men have endured for the sake of duty, or even of pleasure. 
Jesus in this lesson says that no one can come after him 
unless he is willing to take up his cross. This means, that 
the Christian life, to be genuine, must be one of self-denial. 
Why is it so? 
be, 


Jecause we are by nature not what we should 
By nature we like that which is not in accord with the 
will of God, and of which our own consciences in their best 
moods do not approve. Ask any child whether it is right to 
disobey its parents, and the child will at once say ‘‘no.’’ But 
when the parent’s command contravenes the wish of the 
child, then it wants to disobey at once, And if it is going to 
do that which a Christian child should do, it will have to bear 
the cross of self-denial. Just so it is in all matters that per- 
tain to the duties of which Jesus spoke in his Sermon on the 
Mount, which we have studied so recently. By nature we 
do not like to be either meek, or poor in spirit, or loving to 
this. That however involves “Usd GiMsulge Mughbe just 
that daily, in our lives. The works of the flesh are manifest, 
and the list of them given in Galatians § : 19-21 finds an 
But they who belong to 
the Master must crucify all these desires, and to do this is 


answering echo in the human heart. 


painful. 
First, be- 
Any other Course is sinful, 


3ut why should I bear these crosses, anyway? 
cause it is the right thing to do. 
and my conscience will not willingly consent to my following 
it. 
of self-denial, even if there were not one thing to be gained 
by it. 
it brings great reward. 


I ought to fight against all these sins, and bear the cross 


But, second, I should take up these crosses, because 
We have a right to look at the recom- 
pense of reward which the Lord, the righteous Judge, promises 
Then 
deny yourself, and take up your cross of duty, each day, and 
follow Jesus. Then he will give you that crown of which the 
Word of God speaks so often. But, if you do not, think of 
what folly it will be to lose your own eternal life for the gaia 


to all who obey him. Do you want to gain heaven ? 


of a few fleeting sinful pleasures in this world. 
New York City. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


{Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books on the Gos- 
el of Matthew which will be useful to such a class, will be sent 
tee by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on ap li- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. ny 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 


[The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 


issue of The Sunday School Times.) 


Matthew 16 : 13-20 . 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 


{For each member of the Bible class.] 
These few verses deserve careful study. They set forth the 
culmination of the process of Messianic recognition on the 
part of our Lord’s intimate disciples, and so conclude the nar- 
rative of the self-revelation of Jesus through word and work. 

Read the parallel accounts in Mark 8 : 27-30 and in Luke 
9: 


in ‘verses 13, 14, 16. 


18-21, noting the details added to Matthew’s description 


Which of the three accounts brings 


out most clearly the imfor/ance of the question of the Master? 
Matthew 


the direction and extent of this journey; (2 


Then ‘read 16 : 13-20 thoughtfully, noting (1) 


that this whole 










































































































































ing, brings out the emphasis expressed by the Greek double 
negative. i 
Verse 23.—But he turned: Mark,‘ turning about, and see- 
ing his disciplés,’’ so that this occurred in their presence.—And 
said unto Petey: Mark, ‘‘ rebuked Peter;’’ the same term 
as in verse 22.—Get thee behind me, Satan: Compare the 
similar expression in 4:10. Peter’s answer was prompted 
by Satan, and was in effect a renewal of the temptation made 
by Satan himself.— Zhou art a stumbling-block: Compare 
3 Peter 2: 7, 8. 
a hindrance, but an occasion of falling, by suggesting, as he 
had done, the turning aside from the path of suffering.— 
The verb 
refers to fixing the thoughts or desires on an object. Here 
both ideas are, probably, included.— 7he things of God: 
Peter’s thought was not the thought of God, as just revealed 
by our Lord’s prediction, nor did he desire what God ap- 


Here the reference is not simply to his being 


Mindest not; ‘* Savourest’’ is quite inadequate. 


proved. — But the things of men: He thought and felt under 
purely human impulse. 

Verse 24.— Zhen said Jesus unto his disciples : The parallel 
passages show that others (‘‘ the multitude ’’) were present. 
If any man would come after me; ** Willeth,”’ or ** de- 
sireth,’’ not the auxiliary verb, As the Messiah ‘‘ must”? 
suffer, so any one who would follow him must choose the 
same path.—Let him deny himself; Not simply give up this 
or that self-indulgence, but once for all cease to have self as the 
supreme object.—And take up his cross: The figure is from 
the usage in crucifixion, the victim bearing the cross, As in 
the previous clause, the tense points to a single act,—once for 
all assume this position of suffering with the Master, Luke, 
however, adds ‘‘daily.”"—And follow me: Continue to fol- 
low. ‘The supreme object, in place of self, is to be Christ 
himself. 


giving up what interferes with this service, and enduring 


The self-denial and cross-bearing therefore include 


whatever it involves. 

Verse 25.—For: Introducing the reason for the preceding 
statement. — Whosoever would save his life: ‘* Would,’’ as in 
verse 24. ‘The word rendered ‘life ’’ also means ‘‘ soul,’’ in 
distinction from ‘‘ body,’’ but in this passage throughout it is 
used in the sense of * life,’’ with a double reference, —first, to 
‘life’? in the lower sphere; secondly, to ‘‘life’’ in the 
higher, truer sense. The next clause shows that the first 
reference in each member of the compound sentence is to 
**life’’ in the lower sense, physical life on earth.—Sha// dose 
it: In the true sense, the real life. —Aut whosoever shall lose 
his life for my sake: Here the simple future 
veggie ve poll-eauers 


Version. Mark adds, ‘‘ and the gospel’s.’’— Shall find it: 
Mark and Luke, ‘save it,’’ with the same meaning. Who- 
ever loses earthly life for Christ’s sake shall find the true, 
higher, spiritual life. 


is used ; so in 
-« see seo CTOTIZEU 


~-Verse 26.—/ 07; A proof of the propriety of the last state- 
ment.— What shall a. man be profited: The best authorities 
read the future.—J/ he shal/ gain the whole world, and forfeit 
his life: ‘* Forfeit”’ than ‘lose ;’’ so in 
Mark, but Luke has ‘‘ lose or forfeit his own self.’’ ‘* Life’’ 
is the correct rendering here, not ‘‘ soul,’’ for the following 
reasons: The last reference to the term was in the sense -of 
**life;’’ the word has already been used in the sense of 
lower and higher life, and a third sense is very unlikely, 
especially in view of the close connection of thought; the 
parallel passage in Luke (‘* his own self’’) favors this view ; 
and, lastly, the notion of losing the soul, though familiar in our 
modern speech, is scarcely biblical. So nearly all recent 
commentators. The thought then is, There is no profit in 
gaining the whole world at the expense of the true life.—Or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his life: The idea 
here is of buying back. Having made the unprofitable bar- 
gain just referred to, a man has nothing that can buy back his 
true life. 
for it. 
Verse 27.—or. Introducing the reason why such an ex- 
change cannot be made, and why the bargain is so unprofita- 
ble.— Zhe Son of man: Himself, confessed by Peter as ‘* the 
Christ, the Son of the living God’’ (v. 16).—Shal/ come in 
the glory of his Father with the angels: The second coming, 
in glory, contrasted with the suffering predicted in verse 21. 
Luke says, ‘‘in his own glory, and ¢he g/ory of the Father.’’ 
— Zhen shall he render unto every man according to his 
deeds ; Literally, ‘‘doing,’’ his whole character, That this 
turns upon the relation to Christ appears from the parallel 
passages: ‘‘ Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my 
words.’’ If self is supreme, not Christ, then the judgment 
will be adverse, and, whatever else is gained, the true “life ’’ 
is forfeited. Notice that the same discourse which tells he 
*“*must’’ suffer also depicts his glory. Whoever will not share 
in the one cannot share in the other. 


” 


is more exact 


The whole world will not be a sufficient price 


Verse 28.— Verily J say unto you: Marking an important 
utterance.— Zhere be some of them that stand here: Including 
others than the Twelve.— Which shall in no wise taste of 
death; Death being thus represented as a bitter cup.— 77// 
they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom» Not ‘‘in the 
glory of his Father.’’ Mark, ‘‘ See the kingdom of God come 
with power,’’ the tense indicating a coming that abides, not a 
transient appearance. lence this doesynot refer to the sec- 
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ond advent, since none of those present could see the former, 

and our Lord expressly disavows knowledge of the time 

(24: 36). The transfiguration was a transient appearance, 

and the reference to death does not apply to that event. 
Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 


ASA 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


RIVEN from even his native Galilee by the opposition 
stirred up in great part by the canting fanatics of Pharisa- 
ism, Jesus had hidden in the Phenician territory, as Elijah had 
once done when fleeing from Jezebel. But he presently began 
a long journey northwards, passing from the ‘‘ borders of 
Tyre’’ ‘through Sidon’’ on the coast, about fifty miles 
northwest of the lake, and thence, we know not by what 
route, ‘‘ through the midst of the borders of Decapolis ’’ 
(Mark 7 : 31),—a district on the east of the Jordan, from the 
south end of the Lake of Galilee for a wide space east and 
south. By this long and weary round he finally returned to 
Capernaum, but only to have to flee again across the Jordan 
to ‘*the parts of Cesarea Philippi’? (Matt. 16:13; Mark 
8 : 27), a lovely region where, though in a half-heathen coun- 
try, he was safe under the gentle rule of Herod Philip. 
Things had come to a crisis, and it was clear that he could 
not long escape the fate of his herald John. In his momen- 
tary secure retirement, therefore, he resolved finally to drop 
any farther concealment as to his Messiahship, which hitherto 
he had not openly proclaimed, though he had never disowned 
it when ascribed to him (John 4: 26; 6: 69; Matt. 14 : 33). 
Now, however, he formally asked his companions ‘* who 
they thought he really was,’’ and as formally accepted the 
reply of Peter, speaking for all, that he was ‘‘ the Messiah, the 
Son of the living God,’’ honoring his noble confession by 
appointing him henceforth while he lived the leading ‘apostle, 
on whose witness, as on a rock, the church would be built, 
and to whom the administration of admission to it, or exclu- 
sion from it, would be entrusted, as shown by his position and 
authority in the early days after the ascension (Acts I : 15; 
2:14; 3:1; 5 : 3-15; 9:40; 10: 44; Gal. 1: 18, etc.). 
Christ’s safety, nevertheless, still required that his claim to 
be the Messiah should be kept secret, but the seal of reticence 
between him and the Twelve was now broken, so that he 


henceforth began to speak peel of the fate that would soon 
overtake him (Matt. Yo: ; Mark 8: 31; Luke g: 22). 


That it should have been necessary to do so is conceivable 
only when we remember the ingrained belief in all Jews of 
that day that the Messiah was to be a second Judas Macca- 
beus, who, aided by God, would drive the Roman from Pales- 
tine, and erect a Jewish world-kingdom in the place of that 
of the imperial city. Christ’s revolt against the hollow reli- 
gionism of his people, their leaders, and their hierarchy, had 
made his end certain almost from the opening of his ministry ; 
for, at the first passover he attended after coming into public 
life, he had driven out the traders from the temple, and thus 
impeached the dignitaries of the church before all the nation ; 
and he had incurred the furious hatred of the mob when, in 
his clear anticipation of his violent death, he spoke of the tem- 
ple of his body being destroyed by those round him. So 
assured, indeed, was he, even thus early, of being ultimately 
seized and crucified, that he, at that time, told Nicodemus he 
would be lifted up as the serpent had been by Moses (John 
2 : 13-19; 3:14). On the arrest of John, he had left Judea 
to avoid a similar fate (John 4:1). Coming to Nazareth, he 
had infuriated his old fellow-villagers by telling them about 
the widow of Sarepta, and Naaman, the Syrian, having been 
preferred to Jews in old days (Luke 4 : 26). At Capernaum, 
his telling the paralytic that his sins were forgiven him, had 
banded the scribes against him (Matt. 9: 2f.). Then came, 
in quick succession, the calling of Matthew, the healing on 
the sabbath at Bethesda, the plucking the corn on the sab- 
bath, and the cure of the man with the withered hand, also on 
the holy day, after which, we are told, the religious leaders 
plotted to kill him (Matt.9:9; John 5: 1f.; Matt. 12: 
1, 9f.). 

The Sermon on the Mount, delivered soon after, has a shot- 
color of persecution and blood through it (Matt. 5 : 22). 
Presently we hear him called a glutton, a wine-bibber, and a 
companion and friend of foul publicans and sinners,—men 
even declaring that he has a devil by whom he wrought his 
miracles (Matt. 11: 18f.; 12: 22f.). His very family, indeed, 
set him down as beside himself (Mark 3 : 21). Henceforth 
open war was proclaimed on both sides. He denounced his 
enemies, from this time, sternly, to their faces (Luke 11 : 37f. ; 
Matt. 15: 1f.; 16: 1-4). With the general multitude he 
lost his popularity by refusing to let them take him by force 
to be made a kingly leader against Rome (John 6: 15 f.), 
and saw so distinctly that his days were numbered as to warn 
his companions that they will be hated as causing strife and 
division in families and as his followers (Luke 12: 4, 11, 53). 

We are even told that he had already fixed on Judas as his 
future betrayer (John 6 : 70). No wonder he had to flee to 
Tyre and Sidon, and that benceforth he was like a partridge 
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hunted on the hills. But, though everything pointed to his 
violent death, the apostles still lived in a fool’s paradise of 
expectation that he would restore the kingdom to Israel, and 
make them grandees under him (Acts 1:6). He needed, 
therefore, to tell them plainly the cruel end close before him. 

But Peter, always eager and impulsive, could not endure 
the thought of his being put to death, and protested against 
such a gloomy anticipation, unconsciously raising before his 
Master the very temptation of his early days, to turn from the 
blackened and scorched path of self-denial and all-sacrificing 
love, and seek that human glory he could so easily attain. 
** Get thee behind me, Satan,”’ said-he to the astonished Peter ; 
‘* Thou art a stumbling-block unto me.’’ Then, breaking out 
into solemn words of warning against the gross self-seeking 
ideas of his kingdom which Peter’s language had revealed, he 
set up a cross, not a throne, before them, and told them to 
think little of dying for the truth, as to do so would bring the 
supreme reward he had to offer any one, the favor of God 
when ‘‘ the Son of man should come in the glory of his Father 
with his angels.”’ 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Christ’s Cross and Ours 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


ESUS had led the disciples away from Galilee and the 
noises of popular enthusiasm and Pharisaic antagonism. 
At Cesarea Philippi, up by the sources of the Jordan, he had 
drawn from Peter, as the mouth-piece of the Twelve, the great 
confession, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.’* 
That confession showed that their education had reached the 
point where a farther disclosure, though it might shock, would 
not shiver, their faith. 

The note of time in verse 21, ‘‘ From that time,’’ suggests 
this connection of events, and that the two things, Peter’s 
confession and Christ’s prediction of his sufferings, were cause 
and effect. The lesson has two parts: the Master’s suffer- 
ings, and the disciples’ conformity to them. | 

1. ‘* From that time began Jesus to show,’’ but that by no 
means implies that he then began to see. The assertion of a 
school of commentators that Jesus fell into the common mis- 
take of reformers and teachers of new truth, and at first ex- 
pected a glad reception for his message and himself, and only 
slowly was convinced that he must die rejected, has no sup- 
port in the “Gospels. If John truly reports his words, the 
vision of his death was before him from the first, as witness his 
words about destroying the temple and his raising it up 
(John 2), and his reference to the brazen serpent in his conver- 
sation with Nicodemus. 

He had to teach his disciples ‘‘ line upon line,’’ as they 
were able to grasp it, but his silence to them is not to be in- 
terpreted as due to ignorance in him. Rather we have to 
heighten our thoughts of his gentle love and sweet swifiness 
to dry all tears and pity all sorrows, as well as of his more than 
heroic resolution, by remembering that the shadow of the 
cross fell upon his path from the beginning, and ever lay there, 
and that, while it was always visible, it never caused him to 
falter, nor so absorbed him that he forgot to be tender to 
others. 

In the solemn predictions here the specific details are re- 
markable both for their particularity and for their omissions. 
The place of his sufferings is to be Jerusalem ; the actors are 
to be the three parties in the sanhedrin,—priests, elders, 
scribes ; the end is to be death, and there is to be resurrection 
on the third day; but neither the Roman authorities nor the 
Roman punishment of crucifixion are mentioned. These were 
predicted at a later time, but here it was enough to tell the 


sad fact that Israel’s rulers were to reject and kill Israel’s 
King. ° 

Farther, note that ‘‘must’’ which was often on Christ’s 
lips about his life. Why must he suffer? Because the 
Father had willed it. Then was he yielding to an outward 
compulsion, or being borne along, like a leaf on the 
Stream, to an end from which he shrank? No, for the 
Father's will was his will, and the ‘‘ must’’ was an inward 
obligation, not an outward necessity. He must die, be- 
cause he would save the world, and he would save because he 
loved. 

We can fancy the awe-stricken hush on the Twelve, thus 
suddenly getting their first lesson in the truth, so contrary to 
their dreams, that the Messiah was to be a sufferer. They had 
just been echoing their assent to Peter's confession, and now 
they are let down from the heights to gloomy depths. Peter, 
probably deeply moved by his own confession, and perhaps 
somewhat elated by Christ’s great commendation, as well as 
impelled by his love of hasty speech, and by the nobler love 
of his Lord, characteristically breaks the silence. 


His very 
reverence led him to irreverence. 


Flat contradiction was a 
Strange way of expressing love to him whom he had just 
bowed down to as the Son of God. 

Probably he meant that he and the others would fight to 
defend Jesus, or perhaps he did not quite know. what he did 
mean, beyond declaring how his soul recoiled from such a 
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prospect. But we may learn from the immediate juxtaposi- 
Gon of his two utterances, one so lofty and one so wrong, that 
seaction often follows moments of emotion or illumination, 
that the higher the crest of the wave the deeper its trough, and 
that equable persistence on one level is better than being 
at one moment on the heights, and, at the next, in the valley. 

Our Lord’s answer is surprisingly severe. We might have 
expected that he would have acknowledged the warm heart 
that spurted out the hasty words ; but, instead, he speaks the 
sternest rebuke that ever fell from his lips. The very stern- 
** Get thee behind me, 
Satan ’’ recalls the temptatign, and is even sharper than the 
words spoken then, inasmuch as the name Satan is here added 
to ‘* Get thee behind me.’’ 
again of the same temptation to seek his kingdom by an easier 
way, which he had overcome then. 


ness gives the clew to its explanation. 


Jesus recognized the presentation 


And the sharp rebuke 
pathetically implies how close the temptation came to his 
human nature. 

The agitation which the address to Peter displays gives a 
glimpse into the depths of that soul, where tlre natural human 
recoil from torments and death was present, though never 
permitted to ascend high enough to make the fixed will to 
die waver. ‘‘ The things of man’”’ are the emotions com- 
mon to all men and shared by Jesus, which would counsel 
avoiding such a death; ‘‘ the things of God ’’ are the suprem- 
acy of God’s will, and the suppression of self in obeying it. 
Peter was the mouth-piece of the tempter, and Jesus hears in 
his voice the echoes of that ‘* bitter voice ”’ 
its mockery in the desert. 


that had whispered 


2. Still more startling and awe inspiring than the announce- 
ment of his own sufferings would the other part of the lesson 
be. Not only were the dreams of a triumphant Messiah dis- 
pelled, but the hopes of sharing in his triumph were crushed. 
The disciples were indeed to share with him, but in his suf- 
ferings. 


The solemn declaration that discipleship means a cross, 
self-denial, and imitation of Jesus, had special significance for 
the Twelve, many of whom died as martyrs, but it is true for 


us all. The cross is not only the ground of our hope, but the 


pattern for our lives. To follow Jesus is the essence of disci- 
We must crucify self if we are to crown him. The 
subjugation, and, where necessary, the slaying, of our own 
wills, is the secret of all real union with Jesus. We 


rightly trust, unless we humbly imitate, his sacrifice. 


pleship. 


do not 
The 
efficacy of his death belongs to it, alone ; outward confor- 
Mity to it is NOT CANCA TOT TT pewerut-enwetime eng, 
to ‘‘ know the fellowship of his sufferings, becoming conformed 
unto his death,’’ is for us all the condition of attaining ‘* unto 
the resurrection from the dead.’’ 

The great paradox of verse 25 is given as a reason for the 
It 
as meaning in one part of each antithesis 


preceding requirement. involves a double sense of the 
$* life,”’ 


the physical, and in the other part the higher, life. 


word 
Observe 
that, in the first clause, the wish to save the physical life is 
spoken of, and, in the second, the actual fact of losing it. 
make preserving it our chief aim may succeed or fail; but the 


To 


penalty of such an unworthy aim is, in either event, the loss 
of the only life worth the name. On the other hand, the 
uttermost physical evil, the loss of the lower life, will not in- 
terpose the slightest barrier against securing the more than 
We 
must die to live, always in subordinating physical well-being 


compensating good of winning the real life of the soul. 
to fidelity to Christ, sometimes in actual surrender of physical 
life, for the sake of keeping conscience clear. 

The paradoxical law is not only absolute and, at first sight, 
stern, but it is most reasonable, as verse 26 shows. ‘Taking 


’ 


the lower meaning of ‘life,’ it is obyjous that the loss can- 
cels the gain, if a man gathers in the whole world’s goods, 
and kills himself in the effort; for ‘‘shrouds have no pock- 
In 


the same way ‘‘ all that a man hath will he give for his life,’’ 


ets,’’ and the slack hands of a corpse can hold nothing. 


and, if it is oftce lost, no treasure can buy it back; while, if 
any sacrifice of possessions will save it, the sacrifice will be 
wisely made. 

The same thoughts apply to the higher life, which is cheaply 
bought at the price of everything besides, and which, if we 
lose, not all the gain that the world can bring will balance the 
loss. A true estimate of relative values would change our 
book-keeping, and would show many a millionaire as a bank- 
rapt, and many a poor man as rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice. 

The prediction of the final judgment in verse 27 encourages 
the disciples. to the life of self-denial, by pointing to the time 
when its wisdom will be conclusively shown. The recom- 
pense is not all postponed till then, but it then is perfected 
and evident to all. It is noteworthy that the predictions in 
verses 27 and 28 should close the conversation which begins 
with the announcement of Christ’s sufferings. The disciples 
were not left to think of them as the end, but were granted a 
glimpse into a mysterious and glorious land beyond the dark- 
ness of his death. 

It is to be observed, too, that this farther vista into the 
future is dimly shown as being divided into periods, whereof 
the coming of the Son of man ‘‘ in the glory of his Father ’’ 
is distinct from, and apparently remoter than, his coming ‘‘ in 
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his kingdom,’’ which is to fall within the lifetime of some of 
the disciples. Whether that coming is to be understood as 
taking place at the transfiguration, or in Pentecost, or at the 
fall of Jerusalem,—questions which are too large to be dealt 
with here,—it is clearly much closer at hand than the coming 
to judgment; and its announcement is intended to cheer the 
drooping spirits of the Twelve by the assurance that, even 
before that day of final retribution, there will be rich reward 
for all faithful followers, and a clear vision of his royalty which 
will make taking up the cross easy. Even here we may 
share in his crown, if we do not shrink from bearing his and 
our cross, 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
KYQY . 
Illustrative: Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


H°* that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many 

things (v.21). Suffering is not the worst thing. Fail- 
ure in duty is the worst thing. When Mr. Stanley had found 
Dr. Livingstone, he besought him to return with himself to 
rest, civilization, comfort. But Dr. Livingstone was sure his 
task in Africa was not yet done. To keep at this duty meant 
for Dr. Livingstone further absence from home and family, 
the encountering of that terrible pneumonia ‘‘ worse than ten 
fevers,’’ ‘‘ or that distressing hemorrhage which added extreme 
weakness to extreme agony,’’ meant the continuous compan- 
But more 
precious than ease from suffering was the task God had given 
him, in the eye of Dr. Livingstone. 
with Mr. Stanley. 


are pleasant, but foremost if they are right. 


ionship of savages and the dreary journeyings. 


Iie would not go back 
We are not first to ask ourselves if things 
If Jerusalem hold 
suffering, and even death, we are to go to it if we see God’s 
finger pointing thitherward. The true idea for life is not 
‘** having a good time,’’ but the doing of what we ought, even 
though that ‘‘ ought ’’ is wrapped about with suffering. 

And the third day be raised up. You cannot permanently 
lose by fealty to duty, though you suffer. 


the death were the path to resurrection. 


The suffering and 
They are evil and 
disloyalty which lose permanently. 
“ For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win."’ 
And Peter took him, and began to rebuke him (v.22). The 


eer pemranr 5: | ee a eee . 
its delights. Friendship may mistakenly seduce from truth 
and right. Because your friend suggests thus, it does not cer- 


tainly follow you should do thus. You should only do thus 
of conscience coincides with the voice of 


that of 


when the voice 


friendship. If conscience have other accent than 
friendship, be true to conscience. 

But he turned, and said unto Peter, Get thee behind me, 
Satan (v. 23). 


Here always first thoughts are the best thoughts. 


Be instant in your refusal toward the wrong. 
To wait for 
the second thought is to palaver. 

Thou arta stumblingblock unto me. That is asad thing 
It is hard enough for anybody 
to do the right without your making it more difficult for him, 


to be to any friend of yours, 


Is any one finding you a hindrance rather than a help in the 
way of righteousness ? 

For thou mindest not the things of God, but the things of 
men, In the mint in Philadelphia there is a balance so accu- 
rate as to at once detect the slightest variation of a coin from 
A 

If the weight 
pulls down, the 


the legal standard. Constantly we must weigh actions. 


Scripture like this is the scales for them. 
‘*God’’ goes up, and the weight ‘*‘ men”’ 
action is a wrong one. To please God rather than men must 
steadily be the determining test of our deeds. 
And take up his cross, and follow me (v. 24). 


own cross, and not another’s. 


The man’s 
Frequently we are more will- 
‘* Are we not 
sweetly sympathetic ?’’ we say to ourselves ; and because we 


ing to carry others’ crosses than our own. 


think we are, we make excuse for-not lifting the special cross 
we know we ought to bear. yn the other hand, do not hunt 
up unnecessary crosses. Christ did not mean that we should 
forage for all the unused timber lying round with which to 
manufacture crosses he does not bid us take. Forebodings, 
worries, hesitancies, complainings, are such needless crosses. 
But when, in order to-fuily follow him, the cross of some de- 
nial of the lower nature distinctly emerges, that is one’s own 
cross,—that is to be instantly and bravely borne. And beau- 


tiful and quick obedience has strange power of cushioning 


crosses. 
If he shall gain the whole world, and forfeit his life ? 
(v. 26.) Or, as Luke has it, ‘‘ lose or forfeit his own 


In 
the diary of Charles Kingsley, written when he was quite a 


self,’’—that is, his own immortal, accountable, inner self. 
young man, is this entry: ‘‘ Jume 12. I have been for the 
last hour on the seashore, not dreaming, but thinking deeply 
and strongly, and forming determinations which are to affect 
my destiny through time and through eternity. 
sleeping earth and the sleepless sea and stars I have devoted 


Before the 


myself to God,—a vow never, if he gives me the faith I pray 


for, to be recalled.’’ Elizabeth Fry said to her daughters, 
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during her last illness, ‘* I believe I can truly say that since 
the age of seventeen I have never awakened from sleep, in 
sickness or in health, by day or night, without my first waking 
thought being how I might best serve the Lord.’’ Is not such 
investment of our imperishable life or self the only right and 
rational one, rather than the investment of it in this passing, 
perishable world ? 
Philadelphia. 


c 


Amy 
Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ESUS at this time began to tell his disciples what he was 
Show 


Then go on to the mat- 
ter of what Jesus said about cross-bearing. 


soon to suffer, and this was not pleasing to Peter. 

why Jesus so sternly rebuked Peter. 
3ut first see to 
it that the scholars understand, by a ‘‘ cross,’’-anything that 
people do in the line of duty that is painful or hard. There 
is not a scholar who has not done some ‘* cross-bearing ’’ al- 
ready. To have to study when you had rather go out into the 
fields, is to bear a cross. To run on an errand for your 
mother, when you are anxious to play with the boys, is to bear 
across. Millions of crosses are borne every day for the sake 
of worldly prosperity. Men are at this very moment bearing 
dreadful crosses, in their hunt for gold in the Klondike region, 
Nansen bore terrific hardships for the sake of scientific dis- 
covery in the frozen north, Let the teacher give the class an 
opportunity to tell of great hardships that they know of, which 
men have endured for the sake of duty, or even of pleasure. 
Jesus in this lesson says that no one can come after him 
unless he is willing to take up his cross. This means, that 
the Christian life, to be genuine, must be one of self-denial. 
Why is itso? Because we are by nature not what we should 
be. By nature we like that which is not in accord with the 
will of God, and of which our own consciences in their best 
Ask any child whether it is right to 
’* But 
when the parent’s command contravenes the wish of the 
child, then it wants to disobey at once. 


moods do not approve, 


disobey its parents, and the child will at once say ‘‘ no. 


And if it is going to 
do that which a Christian child should do, it will have to bear 
the cross of self-denial. Just so it is in all matters that per- 
tain to the duties of which Jesus spoke in his Sermon on the 
Mount, which we have studied so recently. By nature we 
do not like to be either meek, or poor in spirit, or loving to 
That however involves ¥sd Gite Mugh.be just 
The works of the flesh are manifest, 


and the list of them given in Galatians 5: 19-21 finds an 


this. 
that daily, in our lives. 
answering echo in the human heart. . But they who belong to 
the Master must crucify all these desires, and to do this is 
painful. 

But why should I bear these crosses, anyway? First, be- 
cause it is the right thing to do. Any other course is sinful, 
and my conscience will not willingly consent to my following 
it. 
of self-denial, even if there were not one thing to be gained 
by it. 


it brings great reward. 


I ought to fight against all these sins, and bear the cross 


But, second, I should take up these crosses, because 
We have a right to look at the recom- 
pense of reward which the Lord, the righteous Judge, promises 
Then 
deny yourself, and take up your cross of duty, each day, and 


to all who obey him. Do you want to gain heaven ? 


follow Jesus. Then he will give you that crown of which the 
Word of God speaks so often. But, if you do not, think of 
what folly it will be to lose your own eternal life for the gain 
of a few fleeting sinful pleasures in this world. 

New York City. 


SLAY 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


{Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books on the Gos- 
cl of Matthew which will be useful to such a class, will be sent 
ree by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. ny 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.} 

(The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.]} 


Matthew 16 : 13-20 . 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. ’ 


} 


{For each member of the Bible cl: ] 


ass 
These few verses deserve careful study. They set forth the 


culmination of the process of Messianic recognition on the 
part of our Lord’s intimate disciples, and so conclude the nar- 
rative of the self-revelation of Jesus through word and work. 

Read the parallel accounts in Mark 8 : 27-30 and in Luke 
9: 


in verses 13, 14, 16. 


18-21, noting the details added to Matthew’s description 
Which of the three accounts brings 
out most clearly the 7for/ 
Matthew 


the direction and 


mee of th question of the Master? 


Then ‘read 16 : 13-20 thoughtfully, noting (1) 


extent of this that this whole 


pourney ; (2 
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incident is related as pertaining to the disciples only; (3) 
the four conjectures of the multitude regarding Jesus ; (4) 
the distinctly different conviction of the disciples; (5) the 
noble eulogy by Jesus of Peter’s sincere faith ; (6) his declara- 
tion of its importance ; (7) his unwillingness (v. 20) to have his 
disciples begin at once to proclaim the truth they had con- 
fessed. 


IJ. R&FERENCE LITERATURE. 
[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books For a list whic h speci- 


fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above lhe success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 


to consult them.) 

Every commentary on Matthew and every life of our Lord 
devotes particular attention to this narrative, which they treat, 
not as an episode, but as an epoch introducing an era. 
Abbott, 199-204; Broadus, 351-362; Bruce, 221-225 ; Rice, 
165-170; Schaff, 213-219; Carr, 133-135; and Gilbert, 264- 
270; Andrews, 351-355; Farrar, chapter 35; Geikie, chap- 
ter 46; Edersheim, Book III, chap. 37, or abridged edition, 
chapter 46. Try to read carefully one of these references. 
III, Questions FoR Srupy AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class.] 


1. The Second Northern Journey. (1.) In view of the 
short distance traveled to Cesarea Philippi, would we call the 
action of the little company a journey or a ‘* withdrawal ’’? 
Read what is said about the picturesqueness and sublimity of 
the scenery of that region (Smith, * Hist. Geog.,”’ 473 ff. ; 
the ‘‘ Switzerland of Palestine,’’ Schaff), and discuss its ap- 
propriateness for (2.) What was the 
evident purpose of this withdrawal, and how does Luke 18:1 
suggest its importance ? [Geikie: {§ 2-5. McLaren: { 1.) 

2. The Popular Estimate of Jesus. (3.) So far as the 
popular opinion is here reflected, was it not favorable to 


such a retirement. 


Jesus? Was it objectionable because of its superficiality, or 
because it indicated q real refusal to take Jesus at his own 
estimate ? 
classify Jesus as a prophet go in promoting the purposes which 
he lived to attain ? 

3. The Estimate of the Disciples. (§.) On what funda- 
mental fact did the disciples agree, according to the testimony 
of the three Gospel writers? Was Peter the spokesman be.” 
.. @ause of personal impulsiveness, or because he was re€ognized 
) be leader of the disciples, or} € wagthe first to 


(4.) How far would the popular willingness to 


gs? (6.) Was 
‘ ri eC) Cee 


ances regarding him, 
a9; Matthew 14 : 33; John 6: 69. 
logy of Jesus. (7.) Was this to Peter as 
ur really to all the disciples through him as their 
representative ? What made the confession seem so supremely 
important? (8.) What was the ‘* rock’’ which Jesus saw to 
be the secure foundation of the church? Was it Peter or the 
clear-cut faith which he exhibited? (9.) Explain the promise 
in verse 19 as a metaphor and as a fact. 


G 


Was it a promise 
of supreme authority, or an assurance of a practical power to 
distinguish (in the long run) truth from error, akin to the 
assurance of John 16 : 13? 

5. His Warning. (10.) Why was it unwise for them to 
begin at once io proclaim this truth? When the apostles 
actually began to preach Jesus as the Christ, on what did they 
base their testimony ? (Acts 2 : 32, 36.) 

IV. Tue Leapinc Tuovucnts. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.} 

Notice how our Lord contrasts the outward formal influ- 
ences (‘* flesh and blood '’) which affect religious beliefs, and 
the divine help which is essential to profound and real faith. 
What really are the limits to the personal achievements of the 
follower of Jesus? What part can education, environment, 
intellectual power, etc., play in spiritual attainment ? 

Nothing is more necessary than to determine what it was 
on which Jesus was to build his church. 
importance still ? 


Is it of supreme 


New Haven, Conn, 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HIS is a sad and difficult lesson to teach young scholars, 
but it will prepare the way for the later lessons of the 
“quarter. But as Christ’s words to the apostles included the 
Statement which they did not understand, that he would be 
raised again the third day, we may well combine with it some 
appropriate Easter thoughts. The scholars should read care- 
fully the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, and might well commit 
to memory several verses in addition to the Golden Text. 
From That Time Forth.—After Jesus had taught his dis- 
ciples how to teach and work in his name, he began to tell 
them more of himself. They had believed that he came to 
earth the promised Messiah, and would establish a kingdom. 
Some of them even dreamed of places of honor‘and high 
rank which would fall to them when he should enter upon 
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his reign. The mother of James and John came to him one 
day, worshiping him, and asking if he would ‘‘ command that 
these my two sons may sit, one on thy right hand, and one on 
thy Jeft hand, in thy kingdom,’’ Where was Jesus when he 
cured the daughter of the woman of Canaan? After that, 
one day, when he came into the parts of Cesarea Philippi (use 
map), he asked his disciples, ‘‘ Who do men say that the Son 
’? They told him that some thought he was John 
the Baptist, some said Elijah, Jeremiah, or one of the proph- 


of man is? 
ets. Then Jesus put a closer question, to make them say 
‘*But who say ye that I 
Which disciple was always first to speak? It was 
Simon Peter who answered, ‘‘ Thou art Christ, the Son of the 
Jesus called himself the Son of man. Whom 
Jesus blessed Peter, and said that no 


what they really thought of him : 


am ?’’ 


living God,’’ 
did Peter call him ? 
one on earth had told him so, but it had been revealed by his 
Then Jesus began to tell his disciples of 
Where does our lesson say he must 


Father in heaven. 
the suffering before him. 
go? Who were the enemies who would cause his trials? 
What does Matthew say should be done to him? Mark says 
he told his disciples that he should be delivered to the chief 
priests and scribes, to be condemned and delivered to the 
Gentiles, and they should mock and spit upon him, scourge 
him and kill him. Luéte says he should be rejected and 
slain. 

Peter Began to Rebuke Him.—Simon Peter was not willing 
to believe that this should be, and he even dared to reprove 
Jesus for saying so. In a very old edition of the Bible, called 
the ‘‘ Breeches Bible,’’ ‘‘ imprinted in London, 1613,’’ the 
reading is thus, ‘‘ Then Peter took him aside, and began to 
rebuke him, saying, Master, pitie thyself; this shall not be 
unto thee.’’ Bold Peter, after the praise Jesus had given 
him, was not afraid to take hold of his Master and try to 
speak privately to him, and forbid that he should ever suffer. 
When the suffering really came; was Peter so-bold to try to 
defend his Lord ? 

Peter Rebuked.—Jesus reproved Peter, The man he had 
called a rock he now called a stumbling-block, and said the 
same words he did to Satan when he tempted him. 
it was the spirit of Satan which would be a hindrance to him, 
and said, ‘* Thou mindest not [in the old Bible; ** Thou 
understamest not’’} the things of God, but the things of 
men,’’ . # 

The Cross.—Jesus told what these must do who would be 
his followers. He said Aer gn the glories of an earthly 
Dine ee heb ase oP ey le Sosa Twlich: means be 
ing willing to bear or suffer for his sake. If to do his will 
costs pain or trial, it must be cheerfully borne, even if it 
seems like carrying a heavy cross. Jesus said that to try and 
save the earthly life by pleasure and indulgence is often to 
lose the heavenly life. 


He meant 


Then he asked that great question of 
profit, —which is like weighing on one side of the scale the soul, 
which is to live forever; on the other side, the world, its 
honors, wealth, and joys. Which will outweigh the other ? 
Blackboard illustration is easily suggested here. 

The Son of Man in Glory.—Jesus did not leave his dis- 
ciples without hope. He told of coming in glory, not in 
earthly splendor, but with his angels. Then the self-denial 
and the cross-bearing will have lasting rewards. But they 
How Jesus looked around on 
the group, on reproved Peter, the ambitious brothers who 
wanted to share his throne, on the other disciples, and said 
that before they died some of them should see his glory! In 
another lesson we shall learn more of that. 


need not have so long to wait. 


Easter Glory.—In their surprise and grief at what Jesus 
told of his sufferings, they did not notice or seem to under- 
stand that, when he said he must be killed, he also said he 
would be raised again the third day. Either by questioning 
to recall the scenes of the trial, the crucifixion and burial, or 
by description, bring to the mind the sealed tomb, the silence, 
the grief of the disciples, bereaved and forsaken. Tell of the 
early visit of the women, bringing spices for the loved body, 
of their finding the empty tomb and the angel who said, ** He 
is not here; for he is risen, even as he said.’’ Then the 
women ran to tell the disciples, going quickly, ‘‘ with fear and 
great joy.’’ Returning, Mary Magdalene, in the garden, 
weeping, and saying ‘* They have taken away my Lord,”’ was 
startled at her own name spoken by the voice she so well 
knew and loved. Jesus had risen indeed, and was “alive 
for evermore.’’ Those who loved him saw the glory of the 
risen Lord, beard his words ; he ate with them, walked with 
them, and gave his last promise, ** Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.”’ t 

Louisville, Ay. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


ale HEN Perer Took BEGAN TO REBUKE 

HIM.’’—An eager Syrian, when he wishes to carry 
his point, generally seizes the person whom he adresses, as 
if he would persuade him by physical force; and Peter. as 
the spokesman of the disciples, in his outburst of horror, 


HIM, AND 








means Be 
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laid his hand on Jesus, the more effectually to bend him * from 
his purpose. He had acclaimed him the Christ from ~whom 
they expected large beneficence, righteous judgment, and the 
public forth-putting of almighty power. It could **0t be that 
he was going to be a mere man of sorrows! It jis clear from 
the context that Jesus did not allow Peter to proceed far in 
his masterful opposition, ms 

‘*HeE TURNED, AND SAID UNTO PETER, GET THEE BEHIND 
ME, SATAN : THOU ART AN OFFENCE UNTO ME,’’—Satan, who 
had been foiled in his attempts to lead Jesus from the right 
path, tries to agcomplish his ends through a friend, —the dis- 
ciple who had just received his blessing; but Jesus recog- 
nized the old temptation in a new and more subtle form. 
Hence the severity of his rebuke. The word ‘‘ Satan,’’ how- 
ever, is often applied to people in Bible lands without any in- 
tention of conveying strong reproach. I have been called 
Shaytén myself hundreds of times by natives who had no un- 
kind feeling toward me, and who did not intend any offense, 
If you ride better than an Arab, or shoot the bird that he has 
missed, or solve some problem on which he has labored in 
vain, he will call you Shay/an, the meaning being little more 
than that you are a clever opponent; and I do not think 
enough weight has been given to the opinions of such fathers 
as Jerome and Origen on this matter. They knew the force 
of the word ‘* Satan ”’ in their day, and they represented it as 
meaning, in the case of Peter, something like adversary or 
opponent. Christ’s indignation was stirred at the malignant 
prompting of Satan, but he knew the generous impulse that 
lay behind Peter’s contradiction, and, while he said to Satan, 
**Get thee hence ’’ (Matt. 4: 10),—away from my presence 
altogether, —he only said to Peter, ‘‘ Get thee behind me,’’— 
out of my sight to_a position where thou canst follow me 
closely as thy Lord and Master. ‘‘ Thou art an offence unto 
me”? is literally, ‘‘ Thou art my stumbling-block.’’ Peter, 
the rock, thou art become Peter the stone in the path to trip 
me up. There is an echo of the thought in Peter’s own 
words, ‘‘A stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence ’’ (1 Pet. 
2: 8). 

London, England, 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


Pee the Teacher 
oe 


EVIEW.—Toward what northwestern region did Christ 
move from Galilee?) . What miracle did he perform 
there? To what region did he return? What notable 
miracle did he work there? (Mark 8: 1-9.) In what direc- 
tion did he next journey? (Mark 8: ro.) 
2. THE SHADOW OF THE CRoss (v. 21).—Why did Christ 
postpone this announcement to this time? 
die at Jerusalent ? 


Why was he to 
Why was he to die at all? Why, dying, 
did he make a visible resurrection? Why did he tell the dis- 
ciples all this beforehand ? 

3. THE Rock A STUMBLING-BLOCK (vs. 22, 23).—What 
was the motive of Peter’s rebuke? Why then did Christ 
answer as he did? How may even good men put themselves 
How was Peter’s rebuke an ‘‘ offence,”’ a 
** stumbling-block ”’ ? ‘ 

4. OUR Cross (v. 24).—What is it to ‘‘come after” 
Christ ? Why is self-denial the basis of Christian character? 
What is a *‘ cross ’’ in the Christian’s life? Why does follow- 
ing Christ necessitate cross-bearing ?. What are the compen- 
sations ? 

5. Lire Founp Ane Lost (vs. 25, 26).—How do worldlings 
think to make life worth living? Why is such a life a lost 
one? What are some things commonly counted joys that a 
Christian must be prepared to lose? Why is such loss a gain ? 
Why is the soul worth more than all things else ? 

6. THE Day oF Account (vs. 27, 28).—When is this 
coming of Christ? How will it contrast with his first coming ? 
What part of that second coming did some of Christ’s disci- 


ples witness? How cam we best prepare for the judgment 
day? 


in Satan’s place ? 


For the Superintendent 


1. What did Christ prophesy regarding himself ? 
objected to this? 3. What did Christ say all must do that 
would follow him? 4. What did he promise those that might 
lose their lives for his sake? 5. What is more valuable than 
the whole world ? 


2. Who 


ea. 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occ upy full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers 


Send for free specimen copy, to 
Jobn D. Wattles & Co - 


, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa } 

1. What did Jesus foretell regarding himself? 2. What 
disciple rebuked Christ for this? 3. What did Christ say that 
all must do who would follow him ? 4. What did Christ say 
about our saving our life ? 5. What great day for the world 
did be foretell ? 


Boston. 
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Blackboard Hints 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


LL but “die”? and ‘live ’’ may be placed on the board 
before beginning, though a speaker who can letter 
rapidly will leave out more, inserting the words as reached. 

To-day’s lesson marks a turn in Jesus’ life. The time has 
come to tell the disciples how his earthly ministry is to end. 
It is sad news. He must go—where? There he will suffer 
much from these Pharisees, and from Herod. The sins of the 
world, and the fate that is hanging over Jerusalem, will make 
him sorrow. At last he will—die. The third day he will ——? 
Good news, that last, if they had only understood it. 

But Peter hears it not; he is horrified at the idea of the 
Master dying. Where, then, is to be the triumph ? 
the Messiah going to bless them and the world ? 
must never be. Jesus must Ave, not die. 

But what does Jesus say? Where had the Adversary uttered 
this temptation before? And yet Peter was partly right. If 
Jesus was to triumph and to bless, he must live. Peter’s mis- 
take lay in thinking that the poor little life in this mortal flesh 
was great enough for such a triumph as Jesus was to win. It 
will take the life everlasting to hold the ‘ glory and blessing "’ 
of our risen Lord. Peter wanted Jesus to choose this life. 
Instead, he chose the life eternal, even though he saw the 
path leading down, down, down, through Gethsemane to the 
sepulcher. 

Now Jesus speaks to us. ‘‘ If any man will ”’ ? We 
want to triumph,—do we not? Shall we not make our lives a 
blessing to others? Then we must live. And Jesus’ mes- 
sage to us to-day is, Before you can live, you must die. 

That is the Easter message. Easter is more than lilies and 
songs. It is our commemoration of the time when Jesus chose 
to do the Father’s will, gave up his life, and found it. What 
shall Easter day, or any other day of our lives, profit us, if we 
lose the life that God meant us to live, here and hereafter, by 
holding on to the world, and our little paltry life therein. 


How is 
No, no; it 
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Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


AIN is one of the bonds that hold the race of men to- 


gether. Browning makes his Ferishtah ask : 


**What were the bond 'twixt man and man, dost judge, 
Were pain abolished ? ; , . . 
Put pain from out the world, what room were left 
For thanks to God, for love to man ? 
‘ " From man take these away, 
And what is man worth ? 


The prophet saw this when he wove the pathos.of undeserved 
pain into his picture of the suffering servant (Isa. 53). All 
the sublimest among the imaginary or real representatives of 
our humanity—Prometheus, Socrates, Jeanne d’Arc, Savona- 
rola—have been visibly sufferers. 
pain have sprung the finest utterances of our human speech, in 
the words of poets who ‘‘ learnt in sorrow what they taught in 
song.’’ We see that the best that is in a man can be got out 
of him only by affliction. But for the wreck and ruin of his 
friends, Shakespeare never would have written ‘* Hamlet,”’ 
** Macbeth,’’ or ‘‘ Lear,’’ nor would Milton have given us 
‘** Paradise Lost.’’ 

So into the perfect life also must pain come,—the greatest 
and keenest of pain; the suffering for men, and yet at their 
hands ; the thrice bitter cup of rejection and scorn from those 
for whom he was giving up everything and doing everything. 
This agony did not come at the close of life only, as a stupe- 


From the same root of 


fying surprise. It was foreseen, predicted, in a certain sense 
welcomed as the only way in which his love could achieve its 
end. He must be lifted upon the cross if he would draw all 
men to him. He must be made “ perfect through sufferings, ’’ 
if he was to be the author of salvation to many_sons (Heb. 
2:10). It was necessary that he should face and undergo 
death, if he was to deliver men from the bondage of its fear 
(Heb. 2 : 14, 15), and to be made.like his brethren in this as 
in all things else, if he was to be their faithful high-priest (Heb. 
2:87). And so in the fellowship which he has gathered 
men are sharers, not merely in the superficial joys of life, but 
in the depths of its sorrows. They. have come, through him, 
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into touch with the pain and anguish of the whole creation, 
that through him they may bring it back to the essential joy 
that is in God. 


Philadelphia. 


Lesson Summary 


J ESUS had led his followers to the distinct recognition of 

his Messiahship. He now proceeds to disclose his suf- 
ferings, death, and resurrection. Against submitting to such 
experience, Peter vehemently protests, declaring, This shall 
never be. Jesus rebukes it keenly, 
and lays down the conditions of discipleship as self-denial 
rather than self-assertion ; cross-bearing, rather than cross- 
shunning ; following the Christ, rather than seeking to direct 
him. Even death with the Christ is preferable to life without 
him, Christ alone can profit a man; for he it is who shall 
judge men, reviewing their deeds, and determining their des- 
tinies. Nor is this a dispensation of the far future. It was 
just athand. Meny then present saw that kingdom set up 
with power. 


Such protest was satanic. 


ASS 
The Resurrection of Jesus 


(Easter Lesson) 
7. 


GOLDEN Text: Now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the first{ruits of them that slept.—1 Cor. 15 : 20. 


Lesson Text 


(Mark 16: 1-8. Memory verses : 6, 7.) 


Compare Matthew 28 


1 And when the sabbath was 1 
past, Mary Mag’da-léne, and 
Mary the mother of James, and 
Sa-lome’, had bought sweet 
spices, that they might come 
and anoint him. 

2 And very early in the morn- 
ing, the first day of the week, 
they came unto the sepulchre 
at the rising of the sun. were saying among them- 
a And they said among them- selves, Who shall roll us 
the stone from the door of the 4 of the tomb? and looking 
sepulchre ? up, they see that the stone is 

4 And when they looked, they rolled back: for it was ex- 
saw that the stone was rolled ceeding great. And enter- 
away : for it was very great. ing into the tomb, they saw 

5 And entering into the sepul- a young man sitting on the 
chre, they saw a young man sit- right side, arrayed in a white 
ting on the right side, clothed ’ : 
in a long white garment ; and robe ; and they were amazed. 
they were affrighted. 6 And he saith unto them, Be 

6 And he saith unto them, Be not amazed : ye seek Jesus, 
not affrighted : ye seek Jesus of the Nazarene, which hath 
Naz’a-réth, which was crucified : been crucified : he is risen ; 
he is risen ; he is not here t be- he is not here : behold, the 
hold the place where they laid place where they laid him ! 


him. mee ee 

7 But go your way, tell his But go, tell his disciples and 
disciples and Peter that he goeth Peter, He goeth before you 
before you into Gal’i-lee : there into Galilee: there shall ye 
shall ye see him, as he said unto see him, as he said unto you. 
you. : And they went out, and fled 

ig ow Ng age Bie quickly, from the tomb ; for trembling 
and fled from the sepulchre ; oni eatebiemans bad come 
upon them: and they said 


for they trembled and were 
amazed : neither said they any . 

nothing to any one ; for they 
were afraid. 


And when the sabbath was 
past, Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the mother of James, 
and Salome, bought spices, 
that they might. come and 
anoiné him. And very early 
on the first day of the week, 
they come to the tomb when 
the sun was risen. And they 


is) 


w 


uw 


N 


oo 


thing to any man; for they 
were afraid. 





The American Revisers would substitute ‘“‘who” or “that” for 


“which "’ in verse 6. 
ASS 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Lesson Toric: Triumphing over Death. 


1. The Early Visitors, vs. 1-4. 
OUTLINE: < 2. The Vacated Tomb, vs. 5, 6. 
3- The Strange Mission, vs. 7, 8. 


DAILY HOME READINGs : 


M.—MARK 16: 1-8. 
T.—Matt. 16: 21-28. 
W.—Acts 2: 2232. Witnesses. 
T.@#Rom. 6: 1-11. Risen with Christ. 
F.—Mark 15: 25-38. 
S.—Acts 13 : 26-37. 
S.—Luke 24 : 36-48. 


The resurrection of Jesus. 
Foretold. 


Crucified. 
Glad tidings. 
Joy and wonder. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


- 


Lesson Anal ysis 


I. THE EARLY VISITORS. 


1. The Visitors : 

Mary Magdalene, and Mary, and Salome (1). 
Mary Magdalene and the other Mary ( Matt. 28 : 1). 
Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary (Luke 24 : 10). 
2. The Purpose : 

Bought spices, that they might 
To see the sepulcher (Matt. 28 : 1). 
They ... prepared spices and ointments (Luke 23 : 56). 


anoint him (1). 
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3- The Time : 

Very early on the frst day of the week (2). 
As it began to dawn toward the first day ( Matt. 28 : 1). 
On the first day of the week, at early dawn (Luke 24 : 1). 
4- The Question : 

Whe shall roll us away the stone ? (3.) 
He rolled a great stone to the door ( Matt. 27 : 60) 
They found the stone rolled away (Luke 24 : 2). 

* 


Il, THE VACATED TOMB, 


1. The Tomb Entered : 2 
Entering into the tomb, ... they were amazed (5). 
They entered in, and found not the body (Luke 24 : 3). 
Simon Peter... entered into the tomb (John 20 : 6). 

2. The Angel Beheld : 
They saw a young man,... ina white robe (5). 
The angel answered and said (Matt. 28 : 5). 
Two men stood by them in dazzling apparel (Luke 24 : 4), 
3- The Greeting Extended : 
Be not amazed: ye seek Jesus (6). 
Fear not ye:... ye seek Jesus (Matt. 28 : 5). 
Why seek ye the living among the dead? (Luke 24: 5.) 
4- The Disclosure Made : 
He is risen; he is not here: behold, the place (6). 
He is risen, even as he said (Matt. 28 : 6). 
He is not here, but is risen (Luke 24 : 6). 


Ill. THE STRANGE MISSION, 


1. The Command : 

Go, tell his disciples and Peter (7). 
Go quickly, and tell his disciples (Matt. 28 : 7). 
Go unto my brethren, and say to them (John 20 : 17). 
2. The Message : 

He goeth before you into Galilee: there shall ye see him (7). 
Remember how he spake unto you (Luke 24 : 6). 
I ascend unto my Father and your Father (John 20 : 17), 
3- The Outgoing : 

They went out, and fled; ... for they were afraid (8). 
They departed . . . with fear and great joy (Matt. 28 : 8). 


They... returned from the tomb, and told all (Luke 24 : 8, 9), 
=.= 
Verse 1.—‘'' That they might come and anoint him.” (1) A 


holy purpose; (2) A careful preparation ; (3) A praiseworthy 
attempt. 


Verse 3.—‘' Who shall roll us away the stone from the door?” 
(1) Difficulty anticipated ; (2) Deliverance found. 
Verse 5.—'' They were amazed.’ (1) At the displaced stone ; 


(2) At the open door ; (3) At the angelic attendant ; (4) At the 
emptied tomb. 

Verse 6.—'' He is risen."’ (1) An anticipation of prophecy ; (2) 
A record of history ; (3) A fountain of blessing. 


ASSAY 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


NTECEDENT Events.—Our Lord had died on Friday 
afternoon ; that evening his body had been taken down 

from the cross, hastily embalmed by Joseph of Arimathea, and 
laid in a new tomb belonging to the latter, situated in a 
garden not far from the place of crucifixion. Mary Magda- 
lene and the other Mary (mother of James the Less) sat 
watching the tomb, against the mouth of which a stone had 
been rolled. On the sabbath a watch was placed there by 
the Jewish rulers. Probably on the evening of Saturday (see 
v. 1), the women prepared spices for more complete anoint- 
ing, and early on the first day of the week came to the tomb, 
apparently in two parties, —-at least, that theory is accepted in 
the ‘* Notes ”’ 
Ps.aces.-—In Jerusalem, then at the tomb (vs. 2-7), then on 
The 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher ; a more probable one is north 


that follow. 


the way back to the city. traditional site is at the 
of the Damascus gate, near the cave of Jeremiah. 

Time:—On the evening of April 8, and in the early morn- 
ing of April 9, the first day of the week, the 17th of Nisan, 
A.U.C. 782,—that is, A.D. 30. 

PERSONS.—Mary Magdalene (who was neither the sister of 
Lazarus nor the woman who was a sinner) ; Mary the mother 
of James the Less; and Salome, the wife of Zebedee (the 
latter, not the former, probably the sister of our Lord's 


mother). Luke mentions Joanna, but later in the narrative. 
PARALLEL PassaGes.—Matthew 28 : 1-10; Luke 23 : 56 to 
24: 11; John 20: 1-18. 
‘ Pr 
Critical Notes 
Verse 1.—And when the sabbath was past; After sunset on 
Saturday evening.—A/ary Magdalene: On the three women, 


see above. All had been present at the crucifixion.—Bought 


spices : 


took place on Friday evening. 


is not exact, and assumes that this 
But Luke 23: 56 does not 
see the corrected paragraphs of the 


** Had bought ”’ 


necessarily imply this 
Revised Version). The purchase probably occurred on Sat- 
urday evening. On Friday,evening two of these women were 


watching at the tomb.— 7/m@/ they might come and anoint 


———- 


--< 
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him: To complete the usual anointing, the burial and em- 
balming having been hasty. 

Verse 2.—And very carly on the first day of the week: A 
slight change in the Greek text calls for this rendering, ** in 
the morning ’”’ being insufficiently attested.— 7hey come: 
The present tense of vivid narration.— When the sun was 
risen; This is more exact than ‘‘ at the rising of the sun.’’ 
Luke, 
Mark’s expression may be 


Matthew, ‘‘ as it began to dawn; ”’ if 


John, ‘‘ while it was yet dark.”’ 
taken in a general sense as equivalent to ‘ very early, 
preceding clause ; 
of leaving the city, and ‘‘ when the sun was risen’’ to the 
time of arrival at the tomb. 

Verse 3.—And they were saying : 
they looked up (v. 4), as the tense indicates.— Who shall roll 
Their 


‘* at early dawn ; 
’ in the 
or one set of phrases may refer to the time 


This was occurring when 


us away the stone? Graphic, and peculiar to Mark. 
apprehension of the difficulty was natural, but the hindrance 
was removed before they actually encountered it. 

Verse 4.—And looking up: 
looked.”’ 
cussed the difficulty, or, more probably, the door of the tomb, 


More exact than ‘* when they 
Either they were looking down while they dis- 


cut into the rock, was at a slight elevation.— 7hey see that the 
stone ts rolled back: 
** rolled back,’’—that is, from the entrance,—or ‘‘ rolled up,’ 
** Rolled 


the former sense, 


The better sustained reading may mean 


as if from a hollow place in which it had rested. 
away’’ (Matthew and Luke) 
Matthew’s narrative of an earthquake and of an angel’s rolling 


points to 


away the stone and sitting upon it, probably refers to what 
preceded the coming of these women,—or it was exceeding 
great: Peculiar to Mark, and suggesting the reason they could 
see that it rolled back, or possibly why they had asked who 
should roll it away. 

Verse §.—And entering into. the tomb: In view of the great 
variation itr the details of the four narratives, a theory of the 
evidence is here presented : Two parties of women left the 
city, the smaller one in advance, comprising the three women 
named in verse 1; of the three, Mary Magdalene goes back, 
and meets John and Peter (John); the other two see the 
angel outside sitting on the stone (Matthew); they too go 
back to meet the other women, and during their absence 
Peter and John come to the tomb (John) ; just after this our 
Lord appears to Mary Magdalene, who had returned and sees 
: 11-18) ; 
probably including the larger party, visit the tomb, as stated 
in this verse. 
absence of. further.daigile, anger’. {ite SZ :F Speaks of 
two men, but this may refer to what occurred after they came 
out of the tomb. In men were said to” be 
angels (Luke 24 : 23).—Siéting on the right side; This exact 
Astail points to an eye-witness as the original source of the 
narrative. —Arrayed in a white robe; Compare Matthew and 
Luke. — Il’ere Naturally enough, yet these angelic 
appearances were for their comfort and instruction. 

Verse 6.—Be not amazed : 
The Nazarene: 


two angels in the tomb (John 20 the other women, 


There are many other theories, but this, in the 


any case, these 


amased . 


The same word as in verse 5.— 
The form invariably used by Mark.— IVAich 
hath been crucified: The term, used by Paul as well as the 
evangelists, suggests that he not only was crucified, but re- 
mains the crucified one, by whose death redemption has been 
procured for men (comp. Rev. § : 12).—//e is risen: The 
tense here points to the single past fact, about which they 
needed assurance.—//e is not here: Probably not spoken at 
the same time as Matthew 28 : 5, though possibly identical in 
time with Luke 24 : 6.—Acho/d: Not a verb, 
mation.— Zhe place where they laid him ! This ocular demon- 
stration of the absence of the body shows that the women 
were in doubt, and little disposed to invent a story of the res- 
urrection. 


but an excla- 


Verse 7.—Aut go: implying, do not 


but go 
away.— Ze// his disciples and Peter : The mention of Peter is 
peculiar to Mark, and has a tender emphasis.—//e goeth be- 
Sore you into Galilee: As predicted in 14: 28. Compare 
Matthew 28 : 7, which was probably spoken earlier. John, 
who does not tell of this command, is most full in regard to 
what occurred in Galilee. 


stay here, 


The command to tarry in Jerusa- 
lem (Luke 24 : 49) was probably given after the return from 
Galilee. The disciples remained there about a month, during 
' which our Lord appeared to them several times. 
Verse 8.—And they went out, and fled from the tomb: 
first out of it, then away from it. Possibly Luke 24 : 4-8 
refers in part to what occurred after they came out and before 
they went away.—For trembling and astonishment had come 
upon them: A graphic and exact rendering.—And they said 
nothing to any one; for they were afraid: Terrified by what 
had happened, and also afraid that their report would not be 
believed (comp. Luke 24: 11). Even if Mark wrote verses 
9 to 26, the narrative is abruptly broken. off ; for verse 9 in- 
troduces something not directly connected with verse 8. 
Mark gives prominence to the fear of the wemen; Matthew 
tells that the Lord met them as they returned. 
confusion 


The apparent 
of the accounts reflects the state of mind on the 
part of the eye-witnesses, and shows that no attempt was 
made to harmonize the narratives, as forgers would certainly 
have done. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Easter Certainty and Joy 


# ALL the surprising marvels of revelation, is not the 

resurrection the most marvelous? There are windows 
in the heavens, jeweled with stars, through which we look. 
But we only gaze on more congeries of worlds, Through 
this window that we cal] the grave we look on a higher, 
Previous to 
this up-leaping life of Christ, men had asked despairingly, 
shall he live again’’? The giant tree, 


full of conquering life for a thousand years, fell only to rot. 


stronger, holier life, with perfect environment. 
“If a man die, 


Friends died, and the survivor said, ‘* Lost forever, or, at 
»* But here the Lord of 


life definitely announces that death has no permanent power 


best, vanished into impalpable shades. 


over him. 

It would have been a glorious revelation if the Master had 
merely declared vetbally the possibility and fact of his resur- 
rection. Words might not have been 
believed, or might have been misinterpreted. 
He first becomes indubitably 
He next indubitably dies. 


But he demonstrated it. 
So he makes 
the experiment on himself. 
known. Thousands witness the 
execution ending with the spear-thrust at the heart. He as in- 
dubitably rises from the dead. He appears to witnesses chosen 
before, who knew him perfectly, 


dreds for forty days. 


appears to men by the hun- 
Ile 
He possesses the same and 


They see that he is the same Jesus. 
is interested in the same things. 
greater powers. He loves his old friends, remembers all their 
peculiarities, helps them out of their old weaknesses by even 
more tender affection. He gives power as he used to, only 
in greater degree. He is no more changed than if he, weary 
with the world’s sorrows and sicknesses, had been refreshed 
by a perfect sleep. : 
Teach pointedly: 1. The unquestionable reality of the 
resurrection of the Elder Brother as the first fruits, and of 
the other brothers as subsequent fruits. 

2. The measureless joy and inspiration that such a reality 
If ye were raised together with Christ into 


his spiritual life, seek the things that are above, and he will 


brings into life. 


give the next resurrection as truly as he did the previous one 
(Gal. 3: 1-4). 

For this word of the Lord illustrated by deed should we go 
forth with joy, and hear the mountains and the hills break 
He ma a MN the trees of the field clap their hands. 


forth into sinej 
Ont: erstly 


as or 


Illustrative Applications 


By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


spices, that they might and anoint him 
A real love is always anxiously particular about 
The sepulture of Jesus on that fateful, late, 
Friday afternoon had been much hurried. It was not at all 
such sepulture as a real love would want. The sabbath be- 
gan at sundown on that Friday. Nothing could be done dur- 
ing its hours. But love would compel the smoothing of the 
shroud, the more ample supply and better arrangement of the 
embalming spices, as soon as it could be done. 
ters, 


gp HT come 
(v. 1). 


little things. 


Small mat- 
you say. Yes, but evidences of a great love. A genuine 
love never asks how little it can do, but how much, and how 
exactly. If you are careless about little things toward Christ, 
they may be in themselves little things, but your carelessness 
about them is a symptom of a great lack of love. 
And very early on the first day of the week (v. 2). 
love is never laggard. 


A real 
It outruns 
You do not love-much if you lazily let the moments 
for possible service drift by unused, 

Who shall roll us away the stone from the door of the tomb? 
(v.3.) This is a very frequent and natural question when 
one is goipg on in the path of faith and love. 
apparently imsurmountable, obstacles confront. 
faith 


stopped. 


It seizes the first chance. 
the sun, 


Often great, 

But a real 
let themselves be therefore 

They will go on notwithstanding. They will go on, 
up to the difficulty. They will not let future diffi- 
culty put mortgage on present attempt. What are you doing, 
—stopping because of foreseen hindrance? Then your faith is 
lax and your love little, Press dauntlessly om as far as you 
can possibly. Do not wait distantly this side the stone. 

And looking up, they see that the stone is rolled back 
That is what One gets by going on. 


and a real love will not 


anyway, 


Vv. 4). 
He misses such sight by 
As thy days thy strength shall be. Before Zerubba- 
God will do for us. 
He will remove obstacle beyond our abjlity. 


stopping. 
bel the mountain shall become a plain. 
**I will go to 
Worms though devils were as thick as tiles on the house- 
tops,’’ Luther said. And, going on, God made opportunity 
for him to tell the testimony which became the open gates for 
civil and religious freedom. 

A young man sitting, >. . arrayed in a white robe (v. 5). 
Here is a swift glimpse at an angel. He is young,—they do 
His white robe is the symbol of his 
He is in the service of Christ. To me there is 


great comfort in the thought that a part of the ** all power ’’ the 


not grow old in heaven. 
white soul. 
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risen Christ wields is sovereignty over angels. They are his 
ministers and messengers. All their superhuman powers are 
at Christ’s beck and call. It is a great and gracious thing to 
love and belong to a Christ under whose control are heaven’s 
armies. 

He is risen; he is not here (v. 6). Since Christ is risen 
from the dead, we have the strongest proof that death does 
not end all ; that Christ is death’s master; that Christ is liv- 
ing ; that death need not scare us if we trust the living Christ ; 
that our Christianity is true, since Christ staked his whole 
that the seal of 
efficacy is set on his atonement, since, dying for our sins, he 
rose again ; that, as he vanquished death, at last those who trust 
him shall also vanquish it, and be jubilant with the resurrection 


mission upon the fact of his resurrection ; 


challenge, ‘‘O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is 
thy victory ?’’ And this announcement of the angel—‘‘ he is 
risen ’’—is certified and buttressed as is no other fact in his- 
tory. As stands Mt. Blanc, grappling with granite roots the 
earth’s center, and rising with mighty mass and altitude into 
the far blue, stands the fact of the resurrection of our Lord. 
It cannot be overthrown. It compels belief. 

But go, tell his disciples (v. 7). 
preachers of the resurrection were the loving women. I 


think this most significant. 


The first commissioned 


So women as well as men are 
to use their speech for the glory of their Lord. 

And Peter. C®e jis touch of tenderness most exquisite. 
Peter had denf™St’S Lord. It would be natural for him to 
think that he W&& irretrievably forfeited the confidence of 
Jesus. 
Peter. 
mains. 


But the risen Christ has special message for this very 
Christ’s beautiful tenderness re- 
If we have failed as Peter did, let us return to the 


Christ’s love lasts. 
so 
gracious Christ as Peter did. 

Philadelphia. 


KSA 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


HE primary teacher who has been drilling the children 

for several weeks on their Easter songs does not hesi- 
for the 
sake of simplicity, been careful to introduce but one subject in 
a primary lesson ; but to-day, when a choice is offered between 


tate to choose the Easter lesson. We have “always, 


two lessons so closely connected, we must make. an exception 
vo our rule or one topic at a ‘time, and try tO teach a part of 
both these lessons. 

With older classes, a previous knowledge of the suffering 
and death of Jesus make it possible for the teacher to hold 
strictly to the subject of the resurrection ; 
waifs 


but a class of little 
gathered from highways and hedges, who have never 
heard of the death of our Lord, are not prepared to hear the 
account of his resurrection, . Yet to teach to-day that Jesus 
died, and rose again from the dead, is to introduce the last 
chapter in the story of the Jife of Christ before we have learned 
even the barest outline of preceding chapters. We wish we 
might have rearranged, for the use of the primary class, the 
titles of our course of lessons, so that a more condensed and 
complete outline of the story of the life of Christ might have 
included, before Easter, the account of the transfiguration, 
the triumphal entry, and the Lord’s Supper. We make the 
best of irregularities (irregular from the primary teacher's 
standpoint) by reviewing to-day the account of the life of 
Christ so far as we have learned it. The review of our older 
children will bring them to the point where we find Jesus in a 
heathen country, causing the lame to walk and the blind to 
Here is our connecting link,—the decision of Jesus to 
return to his own people, well knowing that he would never 
have a moment of safety among them. 

Our youngest children, who studied last Sunday the ac- 
count of Elijah fed by the ravens, need not be reviewed on 
this subject until we take up the study of Elijah again in 
July. We review them instead on all their memory texts 
which relate to the mission of Jesus. ; 

We must remember that while we teach of the cross fore- 
told, we may also teach of the resurrection foretold: ‘* He 
must... suffer many things, . and be killed, and be raised 
again the third day.’’ With these little children we need 
not dwell on the suffering and death of Jesus, but rather on 
his triumph over death and the grave, and what this may 
mean for us here and in the other life. 

A study of the little faces before us to-day will show us that 
the children who have known the most of suffering are the 
most unchildlike, and that the care-free children approach 
nearest the normal type. We take this as a lesson to our- 
selves, and, so far as possible, we will keep ie knowledge of 
suffering from them. ** Through death to life ”’ is our theme, 
with all stress upon ** life.’’ 

We have selected our Easter hymns for the sake of words 
as well as music. Our Easter-lesson must take carefully tio 
account the words of our songs, so that our handling of the 
story of the resurrection shall make the meaning of the songs 
more clear. 


We may safely leave time and ered meemories. iy dew 
the meaning of figurative clauses im = res 


see, 
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even with our explanation, the children failed to understand. 
We gain more in the end by the use of really fine music, which 
the children must grow to appreciate, than by learning trum- 
pery about the ringing of ‘* merry bells’’ and the singing of 
‘‘ gleeful lays,’’? which, from the outset, is below the level of 
the child’s appreciation. 

Let us be careful of our material with which we propose to 
symbolize life after death. We have hitherto, in our enthusi- 
asm, rather overdone this matter of symbolization at Easter 
time by holding attention too closely to things (eggs, a chry- 
lis, branches budded and bare, etc.), and by these means ob- 
scuring the thought which we wished to make clear. Let us 
use but one symbol, and take care that our explanation is not 
too wordy, but is brief and clear. 

Easter topics in outline : The return of Jesus to Jerusalem. 
Ilis death and resurrection foretold. 
shall not befall thee.’’ 


Peter’s protest: ‘* This 
The enemies to whom Jesus surren- 
dered himself remember that he said he would rise again the 
thirdday. Precautions taken to prevent this. The earthquake 
and the fright of the guards, The appearance of the angel 
of the Lord. The coming of the friends in sorrow to the 
grave, and the word of the angel, which is the burden of all 
our Easter songs, our joy and hope in this world and the next : 
‘‘He is risen; he is not here,’’ 


Northampton, Mass. 
ROVEY 
Lesson Summary 


ERY early on the day following the sabbath, the women 
start, with their spices, to anoint the Lord’s body. 
How to remove the stone from the door of the tomb perplexes 
them, but, when within sight, they see it is already rolled 
back. They enter and find one, seemingly a young man, 
clad in a white robe. They are amazed, but he bids them, Be 
He knows whom they seek, and tells them, He 
is risen, —pointing to the now vacant place where they had seen 
the body laid. He then sends them to the disciples, specify- 
ing the fallen Peter, and bidding them all meet Jesus in 
Galilee, as he had appointed when with them. Away they 
hasten with conflicting emotions, telling no man what they 
had learned, until they reach their own, the loved ones of 
their Lord, 


not amazed. 





Pilgrim, Puritan, and Colonial 
Literature * 


HERE are plenty of pictures to teinforce the text in 
Alma Holman Burton's Massasoit: A Romantic 
Story of the Indians of New England, which is pleasantly 
broken up into conversation, and is well spiced with 
anecdotes, while imagination and historic facts are dis- 
creetly mingled together. Some legends about Indians, 
like that of Chocorua, are brought in with those already 
familiar. Brief indeed is the story of the red man in 
New England, like the flight of a bird out of darkness 
into darkness. ‘‘ Only a few arrow heads and strings 
of wampum, ... a few names of mountains, streams, 
and valleys, remain to tell of the once proud race that 
roamed in the Land of the Bays.”’ 

Abram English Brown has done a real service in the 
local history of New England—Beside Old Hearth- 
Stones—by going up and down the old roadways, and 
visiting the old hearthstones, and, with pen, pencil, and 
camera, reproducing what he has so judicially heard 
and carefully compared and reflected upon. His former 
book on Beneath Old Roof-Trees (Lee & Shepard) was 
excellent, and so is this, which reads like a New Eng- 
land's Book of Judges. The time covered is mainly 
that of the French and Indian and especially of the 


Revolutionary War. The territory carefully gleaned 


—_— 


By 


* Massasoit : A Romantic Story of the Indians of New England. " 
1e 


Alma Holman Burton. r2mo, illustrated, pp. 270 New York: 
Morse Co. $1.25. 
Beside Old Hearth-Stones, By Abram English Brown. 
37. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 
Some Colonial Homesteads and their Stories. By Marion Harland. 
mmo, illustrated, pp. 5r1. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3. 
Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors. By James Barnes. 
* trated, pp. 281. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
The Voyage of the Mayflower: Penned and Pictured by Blanche Mc- 


12mMo, pp. 


r2mo, illus- 


Manus. 4to, illustrated. New York: E. R. Herrick & Co. $1.25. 
On Plymouth Rock. By Samuel Adams Drake. 12mo, \pp. iii, 173- 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. doaents. 


The Young Puritans of Old Hadley. By Mary P. Wells Smith. x6mo, 
PP. 345. needs Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 

Romance 

temo, ill 





; Coast. By Edmand H. Garrett. 
: oes Lise, Brows, & Co. fe. 
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over is New England, but the narratives run out over 
the Middle States, and not a little.is said about the Hes- 
sians and Burgoyne surrender. Much of the material is 
from public documents and memorial or grave stones, 
which, with light from relics and private records and 
well-authenticated traditions, gives this readable book a 
high value for the reader that loves genuine history. 
Mrs. E. P. Terhune, who is well known as Marion Har- 
land, and who has made ‘ digestion wait on appetite and 
good health on both’’ in thousands of homes, appears in 
a new and welcome 7é/ as the author of a handsomely 
printed book in blue and gold outside, and glorious within 
with spirited illustrations set between wide-mfargined 


- pages, —Some Colonial Homesteads and their Stories. 


Her labor of love has been to visit the old mansions which 
have survived from colonial times, and tell the story of 
home life,—of women as well as men,—especially as it 
has touched public interest in war and peace, and has 
illustrated ethics, religion, patriotism, and the nobler 
virtues. The book is not only well made and indexed, 
showing the skilled literary worker, but it gives one a 
good insight into those solid domestic virtues which, 
unappreciated by the alien, do but strengthen the hope 
of those who believe in and wish well to our country. 
A Virginian herself, Marion Harland takes a wider view 
of our national history than is common with New Eng- 
land book-makers, and the old and stately homes in 
Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, and Massachu- 
setts, as well as in Virginia, are represented. The por- 
traits, which tell of love and fame, of patriotic passion, 
and of the aspirations of religion, as well as the finely 
reproduced pictures of edifices and their interiors, fitly 
accompany a text rich in historic narrative and quotation 
from original documents, and attractive with comment 
and description. Altogether this is a delightful work. 
It is without any of those marks of haste or of slip-shod 
statements that disfigure too many works of this class. 
James Barnes, who bids fair to become more than a 
second Fenimore Cooper in illuminating the history of 
the United States navy, tells most fascinating stories, in 
Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors, of the ever-memora 


WIS” SPE eee wereee py o 


up to it. It is true that he decorates the simple narra- 
tive, for he» knows that boys love to hear sailors talk ; 
he understands perfectly, also, the literary setting requi- 
site to bring out the sparkle and luster of the old anec- 
dotes ; but his method will not injure history nor hurt 


The illustrations are very accurate 
Not only on the 


his juvenile readers. 
and appropriately accompany the text. 
deck of the battleship and amid boats and cordage, but 
in the out-of-the-way occurrences of naval life, the au- 
thor is at home,—on the duelling-ground, in the British 
prison, in the South Seas, at the launch, in the equip- 
ment of the ship, and, while prospecting for the gold of 
anecdote, in the waste land of old newspaper files. The 
tone of the book is thoroughly wholesome. One could 
not imagine a better way of showing the folly of duelling, 
of liquor-drinking, and of other wrong things which are 
the bane of the sailor, than that of Mr. Barnes, who so 
skilfully conceals his sermon under the guise of a story 
which is so much the better for being true. There are 
many pathetic pages in his fascinating work. 

In the series of Colonial Monographs treating of the 
Pilgrims, the Dutch, and the Friends, or Separatists, 
Netherlanders, and Quakers, by Blanche McManus, 
that one which treats of The Voyage of the Mayflower 
comes first. 
decorated in light blue and silver. Its pages have each 
a band of black-and-white With 
thought, insight, and sympathy, the story is treated on 


The pretty book is handsomely bound and 


illustration. much 
its picturesque side, and the artist, if not the narrator, 
has been thoroughly successful. The book is a delight 
to the eye, and the story, in the main accurate, is charm- 
ingly told. 

Samuel Adams Drake is a veteran story-teller of 
whatever is picturesque and romantic in New England 
and colonial and national history. Furthermore, he is 
accurate, and makes his story luminous and interesting. 
His latest work—On Plymouth Rock—retells compactly 
and attractively for young readers the Pilgrim expe- 
riences which, in a sense, prefigure and epitomize the 
history of the United Stites. On the basis of the original 
narratives of Bradford, Mourt, and Wins!ow, he rewrites 
charmingly, though, from leck of familiarity with the 
‘second home of the Pilgrims, and the abundant records 
in Leyden, he leaves one of the largest and most im, 
portant portions of the history mostly blank. 
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It is a capital idea, and well carried out, which is found 
in The Young Puritans of Old Hadley, by Mary P, 
Wells Smith. The life of adults who lived in the seven- 
teenth century of Massachusetts has been often repictured 
for us in fact and fiction, art and sculpture; but here 
we have the little folks also who grew up, surrounded 
by the forest and wild nature, among Indians, witch- 
craft, lay and clerical elders of stern morals and severe 
dogmas, as well as amid those deep and abiding bless- 
ings of holy life and the sunny joys of Puritan homes 
which are often ignored or forgotten by story-tellers, 
Pictures reinforce the text. 

Loitering with pen and pencil, or whirling on his 
bicycle, Edmund Garrett has lovingly described and 
pictured the north shore from Boston to Annisquam. 
The result is a most dainty book, —Romance and Reality 
of the Puritan Coast, —attractive in print, paper, bind- 
ing, and abundant illustration. The text is sown with 
scores of ‘‘little picturings, authentic or fanciful"’ 
Ancient legend and modern notions and impressions are 
pleasantly woven together in readable prose that will 
delight the hearts of New-Englanders, and cause or heal 
homegickness if they be far away from the Puritan coast. 

Mrs. Smith's book, The Founders of Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, is the result of careful research among 
family papers, and presents much information of interest 
to the descendants of those who founded the Puritan 
colonies at Salem, Charlestown, and. other places on 
‘«the Bay.’’ The hosts of Saunders, True, Proctor, Shil- 
laber, etc., can here read of their ancestors and of their 
homes on both sides of the Atlantic. There are illus- 
trations, a good index, and the pictures of ‘“ Weeke"’ 
and Downton church in England call up memories of 
‘*Our Old Home.'’ This work may be saluted as an 
apple of gold in that basket of good organization called 
The National Society of Colonial Dames. 


CAB 


Aspects of the Old Testament: Considered in Eight Lectures de- 

livered before the University of Oxford by Robert Lawrence 
Ottley, M.A. [The Bampton Lectures, 1897]. Large 8vo, pp. 
xix, 448. l.ondon and New York : Longmans, Green, & Co. 
$4.) 


7 


House in Oxford. This fact indicates his theological 


position. He is a member of the group of young High 
Churchmen, who desire to effect a reconciliation between 
church doctrine and modern criticism. Hitherto he has 
been known chiefly by his treatise on the Incarnation, 
and some labors in the field of New Testament theology. 
He now enters that of Old Testament criticism, with an 
irenic purpose. He seeks to ascertain which of the re- 
sults of the higher criticism have been authenticated by 
the test of time, the weight of authority, and their own 
reasonableness. These he seeks to distinguish from the 
volume of recent and private speculations which have 
come into currency on the credit of one or a few schol- 
ars. He next undertakes to show that the acceptance 
of those better authenticated results does not deprive the 
Old Testament of its place in the religious life and affec- 
tions of the Christian Church, or deprive the Bible of its 
will 


Whether or not his readers will agree with him in this 


authority as God's revelation of his to men. 
respect, all well-balanced men will relish the first part 
of his undertaking, and be glad to have the higher 
criticism criticised by a man of independent spirit and 
wide erudition. Dr. Ottley finds in the Priestly Codex, 
which stands third in the alleged succession of Penta- 
feuchal documents, an idealized treatment of Jewish 
history, with the purpose of impressing spiritual truth 
rather than of conveying historic fact. He 
this with the method of the Chronicler, and the Hag- 


gadic treatment of Scripture texts in the Talmud, deny- 


compares 


ing the lack of good faith in either case. He writes ina 
reverent spirit, even in rejecting beliefs about which the 
And all who are inter- 


ested in the progress of doctrine in the Old Testament 


reverence of the ages has grown. 


will find help and suggestion in the work of this culti- 
vated and spiritual writer. 
wive 
A Concordance to the Greek Testament, According to the Texts 
of Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, and the English Revisers. 
Edited by the Rev. W. F. Moulton, M.A, D.D., member of 
the New Testament Revision Committee, and the Rev. A Ss. 
Geden, M.A., Tutor in Biblical Literature, Exegesis, and C las 
sics, Wesleyan College, Richmond. (4to, pp. x, 1037. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 87 net.) 
The results of later textual criticism of the New Tes 
tament are embodied in the editiops of Westcott and 
Hortand of Tischendorf. The Revisers of the New Tes- 


tament, while they did not construct a complete critical 
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Greek text, expressed their judgment on all the more 
important variations, frequently by means of marginal 
readings. 
must inform themselves in regard to these judgments, 


As thorough students of tue New Testament 


and naturally use the critical editions just named, this 
new concordance will prove of immense assistance to 
scholars. While the standard text is that of Westcott, 
the editors have indicated the readings accepted by 
Tischendorf and the English Revisers, passing over the 
Revisers differ with 


few cases in which the American 


their colaborers. While something similar was done in 
the convenient and scholarly concordance of Hudson, 
this volume is much fuller. Enough of each passage is 
cited to convey an idea of the grammatical connection, 
xcept in the case of very familiar pronouns and con- 
nections. The type is clear, the printing weil done, 
the accuracy is commendable. Of course, slight 
ill be discovered. The Appendix shows that a 


eared before the work was published, and 


ail *J1 doubtless welcome any further contribu- 
o> so Olute accuracy. Professor Moulton, whose 
2 


ay vs biblical scholarship have been fully recog- 
“on fas not able to give much personal assistagce in 
s*paration of the great work. Mr. Geden has spent 
atich time and taken great pains in carrying out the 
well-devised plan of the concordance. To the careful 
student of the New Testament the bogk itself will be its 
best advertisement. 


a. 


A Manual of Ethics. By John S. Mackenzie, M.A., Professor 
of Logic and ‘Theology in the University College of South 


Wales. Third edition. Revised, enlarged, and in part re- 
written. (8vo, pp. xvi, 456. New York: Hinds & Noble. 
$1.) 


It is an.unusual thing that a treatise on ethics, even 
of an educational character, should reach a third edi- 
tion, and still more notable in that Professor Macken- 
zie’s book is by no means an elementary handbook for 
young beginners. It is an attempt to put into syste- 
matic shape the outcome of the work done by English 
and Continental students of the subject since Kant, and 


with moreASpecial re a EYE 

has been given to the Utilitarians and Evolutionist... 

Bentham, Mill, Bain, Spencer, anc =. 
est. Nor is it 


a merely bookish work 


aed the esi itten out of other men’s pages 


rs consciousness. It is in touch with the 
moral life of living society, and opens many vistas of 
The 
weak place in the book is its failure to discover the 


ultimate ground of ethical obligation. 


ethical thought which are of practical importance. 


The author is 
quite right in saying that this is to be sought outside of 
ethics itself, in what he calls the sphere of metaphysics ; 
But 
not carry his readers to that goal, and he seems to re- 
pudiate the claim that ethical ideals find their realization 
in the person of the Son of man. 


that is, the science of ultimate realities. he does 


That, we may pre- 
the 
He 
finds the characteristic of Christianity in its identifying 
the 
men's hearts and consciences. 


sume, is one of those ‘‘ mythical elements’’ in 


Christian religion to which he refers on page 422. 


Power revealed in nature with the moral forces in 


ox 
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The History of our Navy, from its Origin to the Present Day 


1775-1897. By John R. Spears. 4 vols. With more than 
four hundred illustrations, maps, and diagrams. (8vo, pp. 
xv, 416; xvi, 425 ; xvi, 469; xxii, 467. New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $8.) 


Twelve Naval Captains ; 
who Made 
(8vo, pp 
$1.25.) 


The success of Captain Mahan as a writer on sea 


Jeing a Record of Certain Americans 
Themselves Immortal By Molly Elliot Seawell. 
ix, 233 New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


warfare is likely to turn the attention of Americans to 
this field of historic description. Mr. Spears, however, 
cannot have been first moved by Mahan, for his history 
of the American navy is not one of the books got up 
hastily to meet some temporary interest. I[t is ample, 
careful, and vivid, besides being as thoroughly impar 
tial as the writer's hearty patriotism allows him to be. 
He has a brilliant story to tell, especially in the middle 
period of the War of 1812, when the average of our sea- 
manship, and especially of our gunnery, was higher 
than in either the earlier or the later period. Yet he 
the Ellets, and 
the rest, and defends Preble in the matter of letting 
the Florida make its way into the port of Mobile. The 
abundant and fairly good illustrations 2dd much to the 
interest of the volumes. 
work, 


does full justice to Farragut, Porter, 





Miss Seawell's biographical 


Twelve Naval Captains, is meant. chiefly for 
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young American readers... The series begins with John 
Paul Jones and ends with Lawrence, excluding all the 
naval heroes of the Civil War. Miss Seawell follows 
Cooper chiefly, and imitates his impartiality in dealing 
with the two sides to the great quarrel. Her Preface 
shows some anxiety as to the effect of the story, even as 
thus told, in inflaming resentments against England. 


Ba. 
Guide-Boards for Teachers in the Sunday-School. By W. H. 
Hall. Illustrated by Elisabeth F. Bonsall. (12mo, pp. 120. 


Philadelphia : John D. Wattles & Co. 75 cents.) 

An allegory, carefully worked out and not too far- 
fetched, is often of real value in bringing home to the 
careless mind the force of truths otherwise neglected. 
That some Sunday-school teachers are careless, there 
can be no doubt, and for their benefit W. H. Hall, 
recently secretary of the Connecticut Sunday-school 
Association, has written an ingenious little treatise on 
Guide-Boards for Teachers. In a dozen chapters, aptly 
illustrated by Elisabeth F. Bonsall], he draws out the 
parallel between a guide-board and a teacher, and finds 
occasion to say many pertinent and suggestive things 
about the good teacher, and what he does and does not 
do. Mr. Hall's long experience as a field secretary has 
brought him into contact with both guide-boards and 
teachers, and his illustrations are correspondingly fresh 
and telling. His words on the abuse of ‘‘props,’’ the 
influence of the little country school, and the way in 
which better gradation is to be secured, are especially 
timely. The handsome appearance of the pages fits the 
book for use as a gift. 

- 
Naples in the Nineties. By E. Naville-Rolfe, B.A. (12mo, illus- 


trated, pp. x, 322. London: Adam & Charles Black; New 
York: ‘The Macmillan Co. $2.50.) 


In a book entitled Naples in 1888, Mr. Rolfe, with 
the aid of some. friends, gave picturesque sketches of 
the quaint and beautiful Italian city which still pre- 
serves many features of the middle ages, and even of 
ancient classical times. In the past decade, modern 
civilization has produced various external changes, which 


-- —_.- - 
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of sorcery and witchcraft, the transfer of pagan symbol- 
ism to Christian use, and the traces of thé worship of 
Diana in the popular devotion to the Madonna. One- 
fourth of the book is occupied with the diary of a tour 


made on the Continent by Edmund Rolfe in 1759. 
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Crucifixion. By John H. Osborne. (16mo, pp. 85. 
N. Y.: Wolcott & West. 60 cents.) 


In this brief essay Mr. Osborne, who i$ evidently a 
layman, discusses the Roman method of crucifixion in 
connection with our Lord's passion, He holds that 
there are popular errors in regard to the ‘‘vinegar”’ 
offered to Jesus, the mode of affixing the sufferer to the 
cross, and also the crucifragium ; that is, the breaking 
of the legs. From his own view on these historical 
points, he deduces some inferences respecting the na- 


Syracuse, 


ture of our Lord's self-sacrifice on the cross, rightly 
insisting that it was a yielding up of his own life. 
Other positions maintained by the author are less de- 
fensible, but the little book is suggestive. 


~~ 
“~~ 


Various Fragment By Herbert Spencer. (12mo, pp. 209 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25.) 
In his latest book, Various Fragments, Herbert 


Spencer gathers together various hitherto published or 
unpublished articles or epistolatory fragments of philo- 
sophical importance. The present collection covers a 
large range of subjects,—commercial, educational, sci- 
entific, eighteen chapters in all. Some of the articles 
are excellent specimens of Mr. Spencer's 


writing. 


controversial 


Literary Notes and News 
’ Collections of advertising chromo 


American 
Souvenir Cards 


cards have now given way to collec- 


tions of souvenir cards of much finer 


grade than was once common. These are issued to 
commemorate public occasions, such as expositions, an- 
niversaries, and great parades. The same idea has 
been extended to the picturing of cities, ‘‘ sky-scraping"’ 
buildings, and the wonders of nature. The American 
Souvenir-Card Company, at Duane Street, New 


York, has recently printed sets of a dozen cards each for 
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Niagara Falls, Philadelphia, New York, Washington, 
Baltimore, Chicago, Albany, and Alaska. These cards 
are of the size and resemblance of our postal cards, one 
side being reserved for the address and a postage stamp, 
and the other side containing a picture, with a small 
space for a message, written, presumably, in view of the 
scene depicted. In the series on Niagara Falls in sum- 
mer, and especially in the series on Philadelphia, the 
registering of the colors is not always good. The sets 
sell for twenty-five cents each. 


oO... ° 


The Reformer was an exceedingly 
prolific writer, the Erlangen edition 
of his works consisting of nearly one 
hundred and fifty octavo volumes. At present two edi- 
tions of his entire works are being published. One is 
issued from the presses of the Concordia Publishing 
House in St. Louis, and is practically a reproduction, 
with corrections, of the famous Walch edition, and, like 
the latter, is appearing in large quarto form, costing 
from four to five dollars per volume. Ten of the thirty 
or more volumes have appeared. The other edition, 
begun as a memorial of the Luther jubilee year in 1883, 
is a literary undertaking on a grand scale. It is the 
‘‘ Imperial Edition’’ published by H. Béhlau of Wei- 
mar, and prepared by the best scholars and specialists 
in Germany. It is a critical edition in the best sense 
of the word, bringing also a good deal of new mat- 
ter taken from recently discovered manuscripts. A 
dozen volumes have appeared, two of them in recent 
weeks. The series is edited by Professor Paul Pietsch, 
of the University of Greifswald, aided by Dr. Arnold 
Berger, of Bonn. The Prussian government is finan- 
cially aiding this enterprise. The average price of a 
volume is about five dollars, the form being quarto. 


New Editions of 
Luther 
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SAC Lies" ale 
Convention Calendar 


International Executive Committee, at Atlanta 
Georgia, at Gainesville . 


. April 13-16 
April 18-20 


Alabama, at Birmingham . April 19-21 
Louisiana, at Shreveport . April 19-21 
West Virginia, at Clarksburg . . April 19-21 
Virginia, at Staunton . April 20-22 
Tm, 0 Ween. so rs . April 26-28 
Minnesota, at Minneapolis . May — 
Mississippi, at Oxford . May 3-5 
Illinois, at Galesburg May 10-12 


Kansas, at Abilene a 
South Carolina, at Georgetown 
North Dakota, at Larimore 
Indiana, at Greenfield . 
Kentucky, at Paducah . 

New York, at Utica. 

Ohio, at Columbus 


. May to-12 
May 17-19 
May 24-26 

June 7-9 

. June 14-16 

. June 14-16 

. June 14-16 

Montana, at Helena ‘ June 15-17 

Iowa, at Cedar Rapids oa oS ae eo 1 6 oR Bt -89 

New Jersey School of Primary Methods, at 

Asbury Park . a oy ee a oe 

World’s Triennial Convention, at London 

Missouri, at 


: . July 3-9 
. . July 11-15 


. August 23-25 





North Carolina, at Salisbury . August 
Colorado, at Canon City 


Maine, at Skowhegan 


August 22-24 
Ps hes . October 18-20 
Connecticut, at New Haven, biennial . November 8-10 
Michigan, at Sagiraw . “a eo November 15-17 
New Jersey, at Paterson, triennial . 


Utah, at Salt Lake City 


November 15-17 
November 27-29 


British North America 


Assiniboia, at‘ Moosomin . April 

Manitoba, at Brandan . May 31 to June 2 
Quebec, at Georgetown = . August 13-16 
New Brunswick, at Moncton City.. . October 18-20 
Ontario, at Peterborough October 25-27 


Hoe 


April Conference for Christian 
Workers 


HE Third Annual Conference for Ministers and 
Christian Workers will hold its sessions in Chicago 

at the Bible Institute, throughout the month of April. 
The announcement states that “in the past those in 
attendance were from as far. west as the Dakotas and 
Texas, and as far east as New Brunswick. It is expected 
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t all sections of the Union will be rep- 
nted this year. 

The object of this conference is to 
bnsider and discuss the various lines of 
aggressive Christian work, and to listen to 
the best Bible instructors that can be 
secured. It is free, undenominational, 
and open to all interested in any line of 
Christian work. Mr. Moody will be 
present for some days at the opening, 
and Dr. A. F. Schauffler, superintendent 
of the City Missions of New York, and a 
well-known Sunday -school worker and 
Bible teacher. Professor W. G. Moorehead 
of Xenia Theological Seminary will teach 
during part of the conference. Professor 
John R. Sampey, of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, will deliver a course of eight lectures 
on his recent travels and explorations 
through Egypt and the Holy Land. R. A. 
Torrey of Chicago will be present, and teach 
throughout the conference. W. R. New- 
ell, assistant superintendent, who teaches 
week-night Bible classes, attended weekly 
by 3,700, will tell how it is done... . 

‘‘ Besides the special addresses by 
speakers from abroad, the regular work 
of the Institute will go right on. This 
consists of lectures each forenoon at nine 
and eleven o'clock on ‘ Bible Doctrine,’ 
‘Bible Study by Chapters,’ etc., by the 
superintendent, R. A. Torrey, and the 
assistant superintendent, W. R. Newell 

‘‘An interesting feature of this branch 
of the conference will be Mr. Torrey’ s 
class in ‘ Bible Study by Chapters,’ and 
his class in personal work, where instruc- 
tion is given in the practical details of 
bringing men to Christ. 

‘*The musical work will be under the 


direction of Professor 42..B Towner su. 
perintendent of the musical department 


of the Institute... . 
‘‘ As in the past, the moderate sum of 
five dollars per person per week for board 





and room will be charged in the Institute | 
for all who can be accommodated. . . . | 

‘« The indications are that the attendance 
will be much larger this year than ever | 
before. ... Any one contemplating attend- | 
ance can write Mr. Moody or R. A. Tor- | 
rey, 80 Institute Place, Chicago."’ 








Advertising Rate | 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more. lines to be 
wed within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict withthe Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing Jor $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular vate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and - 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 

ription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


No safer or more efficacious remedy can be 
had for coughs, or any trouble of the throat, 
than ‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’’ 


We have a fine line of 


uNBaY LIBRARY 


loc ality 


books. 


| 


| 





adapted for the peculiar needs of every | 
Write us before ordering even a few | 


W. A. WIEDE & CO., BosTon, 


| 
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EASTER FASHIONS: 


Not the extravagances of style, 
Is newest, that is in good taste. 
fashion news in this Easter number 
FOR 25 CENTS WE WILL SEND 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
ON TRIAL FOR THREE MONTHS 


$1.00 per Year 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 











Volume I now ready—Subscriptions taken only for sets 


A Dictionary of the Bible 


Dealing with its Language, Literature, and Contents, including the Biblical Theology. 


Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, M.A., D.D., with the assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A., and 
Prof. Davidson of Edinburgh, Prof. Driver of Oxford, and Prof. Swete of Cambridge. 


aaa | 








- 
A special inducement is offered to early subscribers, which will hold good only until 
the publication of the second volume. By this arrang t the vol will be 
delivered as issued, on easy instalment payments. For terms, descriptive circular, and | 


specimen pages, address the publishers. 
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The work Ps mon ag by Charles Scribner’ s Sons conjointly with Messrs. T. & T. 
Clark of E indurgh, and will be complete in four large octavo volumes of about 
goo pages each, with illustrations and maps. /t will be sold only by subscription. 

This great work is an encyclopedic dictionary of the Old and New Testaments, 
together with the Old Testament Apocrypha, which brings within the reach of all the 
wonderfully illuminating results of latter-day scholarship. 

The necessary facts have been presented concisely, and speculative generalities 
have been avoided, along with the personal opinions which have not yet won general 
acceptance ; and the careful editing has given a strong tone of dignified conservatism 
to the new matter which figures so prominently throughout the work. 

The first volume alone contains over 3,500 articles, ranging from mere dictionary 
entries to notable monographs of ten or fifteen pages, and the signatures to these are 
the names of a hundred and twenty of the most eminent theological scholare of the day. 

The work, therefore, excels all others of its kind in fulness, authoritative- 
ness, and accessibility, and not only the Biblical student, but the intelligent 
reader of every description, will find it invaluable. . 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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FRANCES E. WILLARD | 


Her beautiful life, complete. Officially authorized 
and endorsed. Authentic and reliable Fully illus- 
trated. Bonanza for agents. Liberal terms. Write to- | 

| day. P. W. Ziecier & Co., 215 Locust St., Philad’a 


Sunday-school books. Our A E and expenses, to several 
list comprises the best books | $1 8 W EK good parties to travel 
from all publishers Free | for our publications. No canvassing. Permanent posi 
on request Be<t prices tion Also local workers wanted | 


Give references 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., New York. 


UNDA Y-~SCHOOL BOOKS and 
SUPPLIES A SPECIALTY 


Send for our three catalogs. 
Ward & Drummond, 164 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Address RK 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Enlarged to 48 pages—this number‘is, we think, 
quite the best we have ever issued—filled with 
special features of practical worth to every reader 
—and with a wealth of handsome illustrations, 


tell in print and pictures of the changes that the 
season will bring to Woman and her wardrobe. 
but everything that 
The Journau’s 
is authoritati*s, 


ALSU, 4 Nangsome wrustrawu wovnrs woul wy 
Prospectus for 1898, with portraits of famous writers 
and small reproductions of some of the illustrations 
that are to appear in the Journal in future numbers. 


10 cts. a Copy 


= | ‘ Vy pea) <7; 
RMS AEF 


H. Woopwakgp, Baltimore, Md j 





(800,000 
Copies) 
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Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


It is a practical handbook of the highest 


value for Biblical study.— Congregationa list. 


Words fail to do adequate justice to these 


| invaluable aids to the study of God’s Word. 


Use only heightens the sense of their worth.— 
The Christian Intelligencer, Dec. 1, 1897. 


For sale by all booksellers, at prices from 
$1.50 to $7.00; or address, for particulars, 
Tuos. Netson & Sons, 33 East 17th Street, 
New York. 


“ Lusninous with the triumph of light and love ever 


darkness and mortality.”’—Dr. Hexxy Van Dyke 
” t** Tennyson has no profonnder 
TENNYSON Ss interpreter than Dr. Van Dyke, 


IN MEMORIAM and none more pictorially 


. charming than Harry Fenn. 
H F on — The Sunday School Times. 
enry 
Illustrated by 


“A rare work, admirable in 
Harry Fenn 


$ conception, and exquisite in 
2execution.””— She Living 
Silk, boxed, $3.50 6 Church. 
FORDS, HOWARD, & iy Bert. New York 


“A classic of consolation.” —N.Y¥ CHURCH EconomMiIsT. 


Oxford Ma ps 


By Prof. H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 


For Bible classes and Sabbath-schools. The Map of 
Palestine is necessary for the present course of lessons. 
This, with our Maps of Egypt and Sinai, Western A-ia 
and St. Paul's travels, will cover all Biblical Geography. 
These Maps are accepted authority among students. 


| For descriptions and commendations, address 


Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio. 


RE to any S.8. Supt. 
PROVERBS OR LUKE F or Teacher who 
will send us their address and two Ic. stamps for a 

Get one, it will make some scholar WAUKE Jest 


pocket ed. THE PILGRIM PRESS, Box 136, MILWAUNEE, WIS. 


STUDY THE BIBLE « BY BOOKS” 


Send stamp for sample pages and particulars. 
BIBLE CLUB, Sioux Raptips, Jowa 



















































THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


PRED ENPN PN PRS WEEN PNWES 

UNDAY-SCHOOLS which are open during the spring 

S and summer months only will soon be considering 

the question of LESSON HELPS AND ILLUSTRATED 
President Eliot of H 4, : abo apr 
“The Tnternational Is a wonderfully com. PAPERS, and we call their attention to Training Ministers to Sun- 


pact storehouse of accurate information.” day-School Work: 
The Westminster Series ota dia itae Racaeal 


Edited by §F. R. Miller, D.D. HE Sunday-school, while suffering 


, from indifference on the part of mul- 
ay Yi “Ww k li i 08 ae is ps,’’ : ? : 
Author of a tee ¥ “ “s ican ae. n His Ste tipli enn 3 ; tt sts 


enthusiastic supporters, has almost totally 
INTERNATIONAL THERE IS outgrown direct opposition. Few, if any, 


NAR are disposed to challenge the statement 
DICTIO x a Graded Series of Quarterlies that it is the most important department 


of the work of the church, vital to the 

A Wesson CALS, for the very little totks church's growth, and, in most instances, 

Best for the House 2PPS. four Weekly» Ullustrated Papers the source from which the churches, «as 
% Words are easily found, Pronunciation organizations, had their origin. . . 

BD ceelty sccertpions, Desalnge ote & | The church embraces in its fold both 

—_ oe TE pa pipe : The widely recognized excellence of these periodicals, and the very popular charac- adults and children, all of whom should 


. ter of Dr. Miller's suggestive and spiritual comments, have given the Westminster ; ‘dent _ ‘i 
rather than superfl qua char- ¢ ae yay with the Sab- 
ee its every ase Series a large circulation beyond the bounds of our own denomination. in some way be i entified wit ad 


Bw specimen pages sent on application to x It may be worth your while to examine them. We shall be pleased to send you bath-school movement. Some of the 
Pa C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 2 | specimen copies, if you will give us your name and address. | more progressive schools enroll as mem- 
x babes. i mistaken 

en ee : JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent bers even the babes. It is a mis 
; and hurtful idea that the Sabbath-school 

: } Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work, Witherspoon Ra : : 
Gen uine 66 Oxford sd Building, 1319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. is intended only for children, as if only 
Teachers’ Bibles CROP OOP Pe Pte Oe Pte tebe PtP Gtr ping | children needed knowledge of divine 

ceacners i. 


i i i la i i i nL Te | truth, 
“Oxford” Sclf-Pro-_ tes» inks ste Medias 














3ut we have not yet measured up to 


y Pj this ideal except in rare instances, but the 

nouncing Bibles, etc. ..DuNnda School iCtureSee. indications point to such attainment in 
With New Hel 

died 


Maps, an the not distant future. The Home De- 
Full-Page Plates. 


Segment ye aml ; On the International Lessons. partment seems to be one of the divinely 


pilation of the age, and . “ appointed agencies through which this 
sre post pecere oF. The constantly increasing popularity of our gay | School Pictures is proof “PP Any ; & hed b 

the Student, Preacher an positive that they fully satisfy wey user of them. The sixteen pictures for the ideal is to be reached. 

Teacher in possession, of yetter than the first set, and cannot but greatly During the past few years there has 











. aa 2 
recent discoveries in Bible Second Quarter’s lessons are far 


Lands. help all teachers in interesting their classes in the Sunday School lesson. 
** Of all the Teachers’ Bibles that we have seen this one ‘ . : : ‘ 
strikes us as being the best. In fact, it comes in every | Each picture is printed on 7 by 9 inch heavy card, and the set enclosed in a neat ee nde s > . = 
respect very near the limit of absolute perfection. The | portfolio, costing only 35 c. in heavy manilla, or 50 c. inclath. Circular free. . . | school methods, and w onderful improve 
binding is sumptuous, the paper as fine as can be made, 


| . : - . 

i © ~ 

and the letter-press an invitation to the eye. Of special pe oe | ment in management and teaching. This 

value is the self-pronouncging Jeature. Whighaylbenet , + tpreprewtre vptirit—iometcanfined to the 
cheap Bibles, they are not simply thrown together in |“ “| Y" 


| been wonderful development in Sabbath- 





-podge fashion, but repgesent the freshest and | | cities and larger towns, but is permeating 


} hh ek A ; 
bl f foremos od holars.’’ + CAris- _ ° - " 
fia cto aie Nasbeille, ih. a vibe. - Une | ook and ! isten the rural sections. The laity—men and 
or sale by s woksellers. Serre or catalog ° 4 i 
. f ad ty i P +4 * we : women of God—are stirred as never before 
xford University Press, 270,"" with the vital impor 
7 rane ¢ 48 « ta "Ork 
iia thinweG Yes, look at it and see an organ artistically made of the best ere Thee. Sa. 


Never was childhood —its nature and 
materials and with the greatest skill of the most experienced work- needs— more closely and_ intelligently 


men. Look it all over, from pedals to music rack, and studied, There seems to be a new in- 


: =e ‘ terpretation of the command of our Lord, 
Department it’s just the same. ‘‘Feed my lambs,’’ and these men and 

J : ‘ ; a 
But listen. Ah, if the look women are conscious of a divine call to 


minister to the spiritual needs of the 
Quarterly. ' pleased you, how much more the tone! © children. 


The words of the great apostle, 


in its improved form is a ve at | And yet, it isn’t str ‘ ‘*Study to show thyself approved unt 
success wherever used. Thousands ' —— that fifty ' * on 


ee God, a workman that needeth not to | 
of scholars weekly study it with years of voicin reeds should r. i , . 
marked profit, and thesufore have re- . esult in the sweet- ashamed, rightly dividing the-word of 


newod interest in the school and toned Estey, ever sweeter and clearer with each new ‘uth,’ are ringing through the souls of 
sson. 


4 thousands of consecrated Christiz sat- 
Our Home Department Requisites are instrument that comes from the factory, else what were ; j ‘ painting 
Orr Home Department Requistes ar ing in their hearts a burning ambition to 
Sor sample Quarterly and full set of the uses of experience? “Send for Catalogue. promote the study of God’s Word, and 


requisites. i 
to enhance the efficiency and dignity of 


Ww. A, WILDE & Cco., Estey Organ Co., Brattleboro, Vt. | their calling as Sabbath-school workers. 


BOSTON and Chicare. There is no purpose in this article to 
$000066000000 » | reflect upon the ministry. It can be 


shown that, in this and other states, 


6 T 1 0 « 
Hi I 7 S on A Series of hirty Articles on the am¢ ng the foremost workers in the S ab 
Nature and Scope and Methods of bath-school cause are to be found minis » 


coe Of eee 





BIGHT DOLLARS PER DAY 


The authentic edition of ‘‘ THE BEAUTIFUL LIFE 
OF FRANCES E. WILLARD,” by her secretary 
Anna Gordon Only $2.00. Our books bear the officia 
stamp of the W. C. T. U. Every stor, Sunday- | 
school teacher, Y. P. 5. C. E. and Epworth League 
worker should send us the names of worthy persons | 
who wil! solicit for this great book. Credit given, freight 
paid. Send so cts. for complete outfit at once, to the 
authorized distributors 

MONARCH BOOK COMPANY, 
_ Dept. E, 46 Jackson St., Chicago. | 
Memorial Life of 


FRANCES E. WILLARD 


>. 
. By Anna A. Gorpon, 

her private secretary for over twenty years. The only 
official publication endorsed by the a ~C. 7. U. \atro- 
duction by Lavy Henry Somerset. Character studies 
by Archbishop Farrar, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, and 
others Agoates Wanted everywhere. The greatest 
seller of the century. Low price. Profusely illustrated 
Every Christian family will buy it. To aid the cause, 
we will send magnificent sample outfit, prepaid, for 
cents, “er Most liberal terms. onroe Book 
Co., Dept. Ax, 320 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


nrna EN EE SHAT Lb eon 


Gt Dearborn St. CHICAGO. 


the Wise Training of Children. 
ters of the. gospel,—men whose souls are 
thrilled with the conviction that other _in- 
terests of the church should bend to that 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


tr work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and experience of a Chris- 


tian educator in the sphere of the home training of children, as distinct 
< 
s 


of religiously educating and training the 
children. But it can be as readily shown 
| that, in a large number of instances, min- 
isters, who are learned and eloquent, and 
progressive in other lines of church work, 
are confessedly helpless when brought, in 
touch with the Sabbath-school. One 
| minister in this state said at a convention 
held in his town, when asked to speak, 
that he knew nothing about the Sabbath- 
school. This man was a graduate of a 
prominent theological institution. 


from their teaching in the week-day school or the Sunday-school. Every pre- 
cept in its pages has been tested by the principles of Christian philosophy, and 
by actual,experiment in more than one generation of little ones. , 


~ 

“* Here is a book that goes to the heart of things. ... While the book pro- 
fesses to be only a series of ‘hints,” any one who looks at the hints in their 
applications will find them to be principles. ... One can scarcely read a page 
of the book without coming upon some thought or suggestion that will be help- 
ful in properly dealing with the boy or the girl that we know. If this book 
were studied by every parent who now has a flock of little ones around him, we 
do not at all doubt that the effect would be very perceptible on the wh yle 
American people in its coming generation." —The Lutheran. 


A book of over 300 pages (7% 5% inches), cloth, gilt top. 


Price, $1. 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, J 


Sia one day; nnot ee 





The pastors who -are succeeding in tl 
es wa F eding in this 
John D. Wattles & Co., ‘3}, Walnut Street, undod, sade 
tended, are doing so through the Sabbath- 


_ School, and are men who are in close 


Mee oye 
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with the children, and who have 
themselves to be leaders and coun- 
in this movement. 
e question arises, Where can this 
ning be secured? Of course, any 
hister, by applying himself to this line 
study, and by practical affiliation with 
e work and the workers, can soon be 
tted to push his school to the front rank 
in point of efficiency and usefulness. 
Many have had training in the work be- 
fore entering the ministry ; but if it be the 
purpose of the seminary to educate a 
man, not only to preach the gospel, but 
to be familiar with practical methods of 
church work, why should the most impor- 
tant interest, next to the work of the pul- 
pit, be relegated to a back position in 
such preparation? Read the courses of 
f study. Do you find among the books to 
be studied any volume upon the theory 
and practice of Sunday-school work ?. .. 
There are some seminaries, perhaps 
many, which encourage the holding of a 
Sabbath-school session each week for the 
students, and in some instances there is 





an effort at drill by alternating in the 
superintendency and other offices, and 
also in teaching ; but this is not sufficient 
to fita man to be a leader in such work, 
recognized as next to the pulpit in sacred- | 
and of vital importance to the 
growth of the church in numbers and 
power. ee 


ness, 





Therefore we launch the proposition :| 
In every theological seminary there ought | 
to be arrangements for special training of 
students in Sabbath-school work. 

It is asked, Is not this a work for the 
laity? Yes, and we believe that the bulk 
of the work should be done by the laity. | 


Except under extraordinary circumstances, 
the officers or the School and tne teacners* 


should be laymen; but to whom shall 
these look for guidance, for counsel, and 
for training, but to their spiritual leader, the 
pastor of the church; and, of course, the | 
pastor of the Sabbath-school? If he is | 
deficient in experience and knowledge, he | 


is at a serious disadvantage, however effi- | 
cient he may be in other matters relating | 
to his- pastorate. It is no unusual fact | 
that the pastor has members who can be | 
his teacher in matters relating to the Sun- 


day-school. 


This does not evoke so much 
wonder and criticism at this day, but, be- 


fore many years, it will be a most humili- | 
ating spectacle. 

How many pastors in our state know 
anything about the object and workings 


of the Home Departnrent? How many 


are interested in promoting normal study? 
How many are urging the organization of 
teachers’-meetings? And what a great 
number there are who seem to be con- 
tented with present conditions, however 
antiquated or inefficient? These things, 
too, in the light of the undeniable truth 
that a church cannot be built up to any 
state of vigor and strength without an 
aggressive Sabbath-school. It is not be- 
cause they are not in earnest. They are 
consecrated men, but they are not trained 
men in this line of Christian effort. We 
believe a candid consideration of this mat- 
ter will confirm in every mind the truth 
of our proposition. 

We have conversed with a number of 
clergymen on this subject, 
when there were a half-dozen present, — 


at one time 





and when the above views were expressed 
there was no dissent, but an enthusiastic | 
expression of.belief that the time had 
arrived when the theological seminary 
should add-a professor’ s chair devoted ex- 
clusively to instruction in Sabbath-school 





Mi are sent out this week. 


know the paper slightly—some not at all. 
Let this be the time to get acquainted. 
word to you, too. 


work or other work in the Sunday-school. 


School Times within the next few weeks. 


that it is for a trial subscription. 








work in its various departments. 
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Sunday-School Libraries 
Good DUOUKS at Ureac wus Sere 
$16.00 net. 


Put up in a box. List price of sepa- 
$16.00 is equivalent to 


The Pilgrim Endeavor Library 25 vols. 


Well printed, Sindy illustrated, uniform!y bound in cloth. 
rate books, $31.15. These are popular modern books by excellent authors. 
almost 50 per cent discount. 


The Pilgrim Missionary Library 


Excellent Missionary Stories and Biographies, mostly b 
@ spiration, as well as information about home and foreign fields. 
we sell them as above—/ess than hal/ that rate. 


The Pilgrim Intermediate Library 25 vols. $13.00 net. 


Similar to the Endeavor Library, except that the books are a trifle smaller, and designed for 
rather younger readers. Uniform binding; inabox. List price of the twenty-five volumes, $30. 50,; 
$13.00 is equivalent to about 00 per cent discount. 


The Good Story Library 30 vols, $10.00 net. 


These books are similar to the /ntermediate Library, except that some have been published 
longer, hence many schools have them. Those who do not have them will find this perhaps the 
greatest bargain of all. List price of the thirty volumes, $28.85. 
discount. 

All the above books have been carefully read and approved by a competent committee, and are sound, 
clean, and safe, as well as interesting and helpful in their teaching. Send for fuller descriptive lists. 


BOSTON The Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 


Publishers and Deaters in Church and Sunday-school Supplies 


10 vols. $6.50 net. 


missionaries themssives. Full of in- 
List price of the ten books, $13.25; 


This is like giving 05 per cent 
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IT IS A SUCCESS! 


Fillmores’ Sunday-School Songs 
The New $8-per-100 Book 


errr, 


A prominent superintendent orders 100 copies, and adds, ‘‘ It 
contains the most suitable songs I have yet seen for Sunday-schools.’’ 

We think you will say the same when you examine it. 

A handsome book, strongly bound in muslin, 64 pages. 
10 cents per copy ; $8.00 per 100 copies. 
School Songs’’ is the name. 


FILLMORE BROS. 


N. B.—Fillmores’ Sunday-School Songs is strictly for Sunday-schools. If you want a new 
book for young people’s meetings, prayer-meetings, revivals, and Sunday-schools, we have it— 
Fillimores’ Gospel Songs—fine new om and beautiful new musi We invite comparison with 
the best. Prices: muslin, 20 cts.; boards, 25 cts.; cloth, 40 cts. If it is music for junior societies and 
primary classes you want, Fillmores Jewels for Little Singers is the latest and best. Price, 10 cts 


Price, 
** Fillmores’ Sunday- 


40 Bible House, New York, or 
119 W. 6th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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A Six Months’ Test 
for 25 Cents 


ORE than one hundred thousand specimen copies of The Sunday School Times 
Many who receive these specimen copies already 
All could make profitable use of it. 


Is the Paper New to You? 


If this specimen copy interests you, then 
be assured that it is neither better nor worse than the ordinary issues of the paper. 
This one is extraordinary only in the extra number of pages,—eight added to the 
regular sixteen,—to carry the announcements of our advertisers who want to say a 
The reading-matter pages are like those in an ordinary issue. 

Try The Sunday School Times for six months, and note the effect on your teaching 
If the paper does not prove to be entirely 
satisfactory let us know, and your money will be at once returned. 

Some of the best special articles of the whole year will appear in The Sunday 


Send the 25 cents in any way convenient for you, and please be sure to mention 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Watnut St., Phila., Pa. 











FREE T0 S. $8. SUPERINTENDENTS 


What? A Sunday-school music-book edited by W. A. Ocpen, and brimful of popular melodies. No, 
we do not ask you to sead us even a postage stamp. All we ask is your address, the name of your school, 
and a definite statement that you are a superintendent or a chorister, However, should you favor us with 
the addresses of neighboring superintendents and choristers, with the names of their respective churches, it 


will be appreciated NOPE PUBLISHING CO., 167 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
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THE 
“SUNSHINE EDITION”’ of 








BY GRANT C.TULLAR 


ISAAC 11 MEREOST#H 
«s+. CONTAINS... 


Over 200 of the latest and best 
songs, bound with LIMP CLOTH 
COVER, for $15.00 per 100, 


sample copy by mail 20c.... 
Send 20 Cents for Sample Copy. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


Tullar-Meredith Co. 


(DEPT. C) 
108 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


EASTER SERVICE 
or the Sugday-schoo 
THE PRINCE VICTORIOUS 
By Alenzo Stone and Chas. A. Bechter 
Melodies: Bright, catchy, modern. Kecitations and 

















| exercise appropriate for the occasion. 





STONE & BECHTE Publishers 
416 Arch Street. hiladeiphia, Pa. 
Sample copy, 4 cents ; $4.00 per hundred. Ali deal- 
ers. Mention this paper. 


Sacred Songs, No.1 


Over 400,000 copies already sold 
MUSIC: f25 per 100, by express ; 30c. each, if by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Best and Most Popular Sunday-school Song Bock 
Songs of the Saviour’s Love 


By J. H. ALLeEMAN. 224 pp., 30¢.; fas per 100. Abridged 
edition. 96 pp. 133 selections. Boards, 15c.; $10 per 
soo. Manilla, roc; $6 per roo. The North-Western 
Music Co., 318 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


LOVELY EASTER 


A new service of special merit, by Ida Scott Taylor, 
Sweney, and Entwisie. 5 cents. J. J. HOOD, 1024 
Arch St., Philadelphia ; g40 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


Every Musical Want 


in the way of supplies can be procured from The Joun 
Cuurcn Coprany, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 
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B. & B. 


If you'll send here for samples 
Pretty wash goods, toc, 

1214C., 1§C., 20C., 25C., 30c. yard. 
you'll see nice styles for shirt waists, 
and gowns 
dresses—and you'll get evidence} 
that cottons correct and attractive 


wash and children’s 





and neat in colorings and printing 
don’t cost a lot of money here. 

Neat style Egyptian Tissues— 
stripes and figures—light and me- 
dium grounds—make chic — shirt) 
Waists—2oe. yard. | 

Genuine .Imported Dimities, 20 | 
and 25¢c. | 
French 
beautiful yet shown—30c. 
dies Raye, 35c. 


Fine Organdies—most 


Organ- | 
Price range of this large wash-| 

goods stock, 5c. to $1.25. | 
Think 

spring suitings—neat novelties 


| 


ever offered for half a dollar—have 


we've the dressiest new 


50c. yard 


. | 
us send you samples—see if you, 
aren't agreeably surprised. New 


Dress Goods, 10c. to $3.50. 


BOGGS & BUHL 


Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


BN ee PUL LTIc 


‘the only STORM SERGE guaranteed rain proof. 
Makes nobby riding-habit, bicycle suit, yachting- 
dress, outing or street costume. Beware of 
other so-called rain-proof serges, as they will | 
cockle when wet. .‘Ste¢ that trade-mark PLUFTTE | 
is stampa on goods every tive yards, or you will | 
we disappointed. Inquire at all dry-goods stores. 


-AMERICAN FIRE — 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 






CASH CAPITAL, $500,000.00 


85 


Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other claims, 
Surplus over all Liabilities, 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1898. 
$2,675,520.22. 
THOS. H. HON LGOMERY, President 
CHs 


1,632,218. 
542,301. 


1AS. P. PERO 


1 Yoe- President, 
RICHARD 


-- 

M: S, Sec. and Tres 

WM. F. ARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM 


WILLIAMS, Asst. See. 
. B. KELLY) Gend. Agt 


aps ipbh+Abbbboeo6o 
eovrvv7—7—"""r"rrr,, 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


aha sss ish isis sb bib hb bi hbbibsbbbahooooOO0666 
be he bn hn he bo hp ba bo ho bn han hn ha ha ba ba bn he ba hh hh lind 
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O’Neill’s 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York 





ror oreo rrr rr ore 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine 
Millinery, House Furnishing, etc., etc. 


Send for Our Catalogue 
|. of Spring Fashions 


Ready April 10 


We Mail it Free to all Out-of- 
Town Applicants 


pihphippbAAbAAbAb + 


TE 


It contains all in the way of Fash- 
ion News that a woman most wants 
to know, and is profusely illustrated 
throughout. 

Send us your name and address, 
and we'll send you one when they 
are ready. 


DOSSSSSSO SSO O OOOO OOOO Oo oor eee 


es haba abr bppbbbbbbboooooOOOOOOOOOOO? 








aa If you live within 100 miles of New 
York City, it will interest you to know that 


we deliver your purchases free to the railroad station nearest to you. 
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(From Our Neighbors—Continued) 

Kindergarten Theory Ap- 

plied to Sunday- 
School Work 


[Julia E. Peck in The Westminster Teacher] 


S UNDAY-SCHOOL primary teachers 
are now so advanced in theory amd 
method that it is perhaps unnecessary to 
state that a teacher who uses kindergarten 
material in her classes may interest and 
amuse the children—not a doubt about 
| that—yet at the same time violate all 
| principles laid down for the use of this 
| material, and by this means do more 
| harm than good, to say nothing of real 
| hurt to the cause. If the teacher is igno- 
| rant of the laws and principles governing 
the use of these kindergarten tools, it 
| would be her wisest course to let them 
| alone ; otherwise she holds in her hands 
| only the empty husks, lifeless things— 
| petty, perhaps, but useless here where 
| the children crave, more than words can 
| express, that which makes alive. 
| However, with some understanding of 
| the principles for developing the child 
| mind and soul, and an earnest purpose of 
| growing in this knowledge, it is imma- 
| terial whether the lessons are taught with 
lor without kindergarten material, so that 
| we gain our end. The end in view is in- 
| ducing the children to work hard to carry 
| out in their daily lives the good in every 
| lesson which they hear on Sunday. But 








we cannot accomplish this by the use of 








material which is not constructed accord- 





Out of the _. 
Old Ruts! 


ID you evef read a rea/ lesson-help for the children—one 
that “icy will want to read ? 


| 


Such help will be given in 
It will reach the children 
are not quite yet in their teens, and even younger. 


The Scholars’ Magazine. who 


Beginning with the May issue, The Scholars’ Magazine 
will appear beautifully illustrated with the work of skilled artists, 


handsomely printed on fine paper, and replete with bright stories 
for the children. 


Its dimensions are larger—11x7% > 4 inches. 


, instead of 5% «7 y 


Che Scholars Magazine 





DIRECTORS: 
Thos, H. Montgomery, 
srael Morris, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 
Alexander Biddle, 


: Charles P. Perot, | 
Jos. E, Gillingham, | 
Charles S$. Whelen, | 
Edward F. Beale, | 
ohn S. Gerhard. 


for Men, Women, Girls 
Boys. Complete line. 
All brand new modeis. 
$75 Oakwood’ for $22.50 
> we Ad 960 ‘Arlington’ “ $24.50 
Ne Mene vance. 
WRITE TODAY for SPRCIAL OFFER. Jovectins e700 te an 
Shinped anywhere C.0.D.with privilege to examine. Bay 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits | 
Laree Iilus. Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
263 W. VanBuren Street, B-188, Chicago, Ils. 


‘ High Grade '98 Models, $14 to $40, 
* CREAT CLEARING SALE of '97 and "96 
——A FT oo. ts to $28, r Sent on 

p a ent. 

* \ of wheel to our ogents. PY rite for our new 
: plan “How to Bore 2 Bleyecle” and make 
money. SPECIAL THIS W EEK —# hich 
Gigrade 97 models (slightiy shopworn |, $10.75 
“Wanderings Awheel,” & souvenir 
art, FREE for stamp while they last. 


J. A. MEAD CYCLE CO., Cuicaco. 



















in ordering goods, or in making é ry ¢ : 

7 ods, we inguiry comcerming 
anything advertised in this paper 4 will ° : 
Orblishers and the a Y 


the advertisement i 


wd the 
doertiser by stating that you saw 


m The Sunday Schoel Tinies 


in its new form is as different from the old as noonday from dawn. 
Where the old was good, the new is better and brighter. 

Interesting bits of history, wonders of nature, and the curious 
ways of living things of earth, air, and water, will be told to the 
children with faithfulness to fact and simplicity of language. 

It will do your eyes good to look at the new Scholars’ Maga- 
zine. It will do your school good to have it every month. It is 
not for the grown-ups, but for all the rest. 

A specimen copy will be sent to any superintendent or teacher 


for a two-cent stamp. 


25 cents a year p opr, in club 

of five or * fo one addres 
Syer rJe Ascritptions > cents per ; 
Single subscriptions, 50 cents per yea 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 








| 


ing to the laws of mind and soul growth, 
| or by a careléss or unscientific use of even 
the best material. If we make the prin- 
cinles af mind unfolding. and of soul 
growth our own, the question of tools to 
| work with will adjust itself to our need. ... 
Back of all this kindergarten law for 
| developing mind and soul is God's law of 
growth. With arms overloaded with kin- 
| dergarten material, we are hampered in 
| our lesson plans. 


One lesson should grow 
‘out of another, an important and vital 
part of it. One step leads to the next. 
| The child’s good deed of this week is 
built on his experience in working out 
| last week's lesson. Only such tools are 
needed as will help to lift the child from 
| the plane of his present experience just 
one step higher, and only one step at a 
time. 

| The children of modern primary Sun- 
| day-school classes are not 


sufficiently 
| taught to memorize. 


Children of the 
| past were crammed to their hurt. Our 
| children," we say, ‘shall understand 


| what they hear, and memorize only \ 
, they understand."’ This extreme 
leads us to use bright, pretty material to 
help us in our explanations, and the chil- 
_ dren are pleased ; but we do not balance 
matters ; 


hat 


view 


for, while they listen and enjo) 
it is often the teacher who does all the 
work. In our swing to the opposite e 
treme, we try to reach their hearts to ¢! 
neglect of their heads, thus making them 
mentally indolent. While we 
neglect neither head nor heart, we mus! 
not stop short of what ought to be a c& 
velopment of all the powers. 
dren must think, feel,—and 


here we are inclined to stop, forgetting 


e 


should 


Our chil 
memorize, 


that they must also act; they must f! 
opportunities. to express in deeds th 
thoughts and feelings, or our teaching ! 
been in vain. 

Susan Blow tells us that ‘‘ knowledge !s 
food, but creation is life."" ‘‘ What 
man tries to represent or do he begins 


a 








| understand."’ «If any man will do, his 








ae ere 


for 
vy of 
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will, he shall know of the doctrine.” | 
Applying this to our work, we learn that 
we have really taught a lesson when the 
children can repeat it perfectly, feel it 
deeply, and carry out faithfully its pre- 
cepts in their daily life. 
cr 
A Pernicious Error 
[From The Public School Journal] 
A RECENT writer on pedagogy says : | 
‘‘ Among students from the primary | 
grade up, there isa sort of a tradition that 
it is not only not wrong, but rather the 


correct thing, to take what advantage they | 
can of the teacher, and cheat him into a | 





good opinion of their ability ; and pupils | 


do this who would scorn to lie or cheat | 
tions.’ 

This is doubtless true, and we appre- 
hend that the root of the difficulty lies in | 
a tradition that seems to have come down | 
from very early times, and to have a very 
persistent life. The notion is that teacher 
and pupils are two antagonistic parties, in 
some sense at war with each other ; and 
the pupils fully recognize the old proverb 
that ‘‘ all is fair in war.’’ 





Out of this root-error, we believe, come 
more than half of the pranks and mis- 
chief so common in schools of all grades, 
including the colleges. Out of this same | 
root, probably, grows the notion that it is | 
dishonorable for a pupil to render any | 
assistance in ferreting out school mischief, 
and in bringing the offender to justice. | 
This is sometimes carried so far that the | 
pupil is unwilling to give such evidence | 
as would be readily given in a court of | 
justice ; ne may even glory im taking pun- | 


ishment himself rather than to say any- 
thing to disclose the real offender. All | 
this is easily understood on the theory 
above stated ; the culprit belongs to ‘‘ our 
side,’ and to do anything to aid the ene- 
my would be treason. 


The remedy for all this is for teachers | 
and pupils to understand that they are | 
coadjutors, not enemies; that they are 
both seeking one common end, and that | 


end is the best good of the school and of oo 


cach pupil. When this theory comes 
fully to take the place of the other, all the 
relations of the two parties are wonder- 
fully changed ;. there is peace instead 
of war, co-operation instead of opposition. 
But it needs to be said very emphatically, 
that, in order to have this beneficent idea 


take the place of the old mischievous one, | ¢ 


the facts must conform to the theory ; 

there must be no room for deubt that the | 
parties are really coworkers, and that the | 
aim is simply and sincerely what it is 

claimed to be. And yet, if all our schools, 

of all grades, were really operated on this 

theory, it may well be doubted whether it 

would not take some time to banish com- 

pletely the pernicious influence of the old 

error ; we must learn that a long-accepted 
tradition is very slow in dying. 


oO 
Which ? 


[From Primary Education} 


T WAS Christmas week. Two primary 

teachers in a city school read the same 

Christmas story with their children in 
S€parate rooms. 

The purpose of the story was to teach 
the duty of benevolence to poor people at 
Christmas. The little sketch had not 
much character in itself, and each teacher 
could make of it what she would. 

One teacher uscd ‘tae story to point a 


THE SUNDAY 


Christmas moral. In the same business 
tone in which she would have given a 
lesson in number, she wove into the bare 
story-facts the duty of benevolence to the 
poor as a special Christmas obligation. 
In imagination, she went with her chil- 
dren to the dwelling of poverty, gave the 
presents of outgrown clothing and last 
year's Christmas gifts, then mechanically 
brought the children home again, with a 
sense of duty done, to have a real Christ- 
mas of their own afterwards. In closing, 
she tacked on a little moral,—to be very 
thankful they were not like the poor chil- 


| dren they had visited. 


And every child, as he closed his book, 


The other teacher? She first read the 


| story aloud to her children with a voice 


on he playground or in their social rela- | rich with feeling, and she read into ths, BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1898. 


} 


| in sending to England, it would have cost more than two dollars to have gathered 
| together the seed contained in these Seven Packets which are sold now for 25 cts, 


| A most lovel 


} 
| 


same bare story the whole blessedness of | 


| a loving and sympathetic humanity. The 


children listened with deepening eyes ; 
at the close not a word was uttered by 
either children or teacher. No ‘‘ moral”’ 
was needed. Every syllable had vibrated 
with a moral. 

Then, as the children took up the sep- 
arate paragraphs, this teacher too went 
with them to the unfortunate home. ~ They 
went gladly, as a privilege,—no ‘ duty ’’ 
was talked about. They entered deferen- 
tially, with their hearts in their eyes and 
voices, and they were very careful that the 
visit should not be considered an intru- 
sion,— for a home is a sacred place, 
whether cot or palace. They laid their 
gifts upon the table, making no mention 
of them, and played happily with the little 
ones as long as they stayed. These gifts 


Were. 1271), bought with their own mone 
in voluntary sachince. ANd as ts waune 


and children walked home together, they 
talked in a happy-hearted way of this little 
visit as one part of their ‘‘ good time’’ at 
Christmas. 

And each liigle child, as he closed his 
book, was, without knowing it, a Good 
Samaritan. 

The teachers ? Each had taught a read- 
ing-lesson, and each, unconsciously, had 
put herself into it. 


| € : : 
Dicom in @ days from time tatany 
poe aed gore ope Spd oe 
such guan 
\ Ps } yt im the garde both * summer 
bloo: summer. in 
ana winter. From a packet of ceed one will get Roses 
Shi am ty perte Py toate mh 
e, and most! ec 
} ya of novel es. fesd 20c. per pkt., 3 pkts. 
or S0c.—or for we w 
1 pkt. New Meltifiora Re es. All colors. 
“— Chi Lan ve Tone. Magnificent. 
“ €up wa weet 1. Areal gem. 
- erbena, Giant ite igutes ° 


i 
Re trawberr . 
bulb Sables owered Tuber us Begonia 
- ancy Glexinia, Extra 
“ Giant Flowered Giadielus Chitdat. 
2°“ iSpetted Ca in Lily, 1 Mentbretia. 
= rec, Gladielus, All different colors. 
. lewering Oxalia. Mixed colors. Also, 
Our Great iee-pese Coler Plate Catelegue and 
THE MAYFLOWER Monthly Magazine for a 
ear; illustrated—colored plate each month—devoted 
% Flowers and Gardening. Worth $1.50 but for trial 


All the above for 4o0c. postpaid. 


Our Great Colored Plate Catalogue 


Vv Reeds, B Planta, and 
Hare’ New . sae te anest oe : wsely 


Large ester 
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| Novelties for 1898 of unusual merit which cannot be had elsewhere. Hundreds of illustrations from 
graphs and beautiful new flowers painted from nature. Mailed FREE to any address, 
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| 


| 
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| was, without knowing it, a little Pharisee. | For 50 Cts. 
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UPERB 


SEVEN S"New 


BURPEE’S Sweet fess 


Never before has it been possible to offer such A Grand Collection of Seven Superb New 
SWEET PEAS for Twenty-five cents. @> Last year, without counting pakegs 


FOR 


cts 













BURPEE’S BRILLIANT. The color is of a rich, bright crimson-scarlet 
throughout.—COQUETTE. Beautiful hooded flowers of clear primrose- 
sad ; standard is shaded pale lavender.—BURPEE’S NEW COUNTESS. 
‘lowers of largest size; a pure _— lavender throughout.—PRIMA DONNA. 
shade of soft pink, of large size and fine form,—a great gem, — 
QUEEN VICTORIA, Soft yellow yo with faint purple, impart- 
ing a beautiful luster.—_ANOTHER NEW ‘‘ ECKFORD.”’ One of the 
six grand Novelties, described on page 86 of BuRPER’S FARM ANNUAL. 
of which American seed is now offered for the first time.—~AMERICAN 
SEEDLINGS. This grand cross-bred straiu contains some most beau- 
tiful new colors, and has been much admired in Europe and America, 


25 Cts buys all the above,—Seven Superb New Sweet 

‘ ¢ Peas, each in a separate retail packet, true to name 

as described,.and mailed, postpaid, to any address in the United States. 
a— In the ghee containing each collection we enclose a new 
rinted leaflet, giving both Henry Ecxrorp’s and the Rev. W. T. 
UTCHINS’ instructions on How TO GROW THE FINEST SWERT PEas. 


we will meil two collections as above, and 
give FREE one half-size packet (price 15 cts. ) 
of the wonderful New Dwarf Sweet Pea,—Burpee’s PINK Cupid. 


4@ Before buying any other seeds you should write for WABECO, 
A handsome new book of 
144 pages, Tells the plain 
truth about the best seeds 
that grow. Exclusive 

hoto- 

aa Write TO-DAY. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 


The Leading American Seed Catalogue. 





.MAULE'S 10 New Sweet Peas 


Every lover of flowers will want these new Sweet Peas, the 
choicest of the '97 crop comprising every color and tint desirable, 
ALICE ECKFORD—Cherry standards; white wings. 




























AURORA—White flaked bright orange salmon. One Packet 
CAPTIVATION—Rich rosy purple. A beauty. ofeach 
co OF ABERDEEN—White margived pink 


CROWN JEWEL—Rose, violet veins; white wings, 


. only 
FIREFLY—Brilliant carmine scarlet. Best self color. 
PRAY FRIAR—Watered purple on white. Exquisite. 
LITTLE DORRIT—Carmine and pink standards. 


MIKADO—Dark orange red, striped white. Very showy 
RAMON A—Cream white, splashed pale pink. 


Packet of each of the above and 1 packet of Cupid, 
the New Dwarf Sweet Pea extra, if you mention where you saw 
this adv. 11 packets in all 


sent postpaid for only FCM 2C. Stamps 


My 1898 catalogue is pronounced by all the brightest and best 
seed book of the year. It contains everything go, old or new,” 
hundreds of illustrations—four beautiful co!ored plates. Mailed free 
to all ordering these New Sweet Peas for 1898. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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OUR NEW 1898 FLOWER SEED OFFERT 


‘atecion ot FLOWER SEEDS 
varieties, FREE! 


-An Unparalleled Offer 
by an Old-KEstablished 
and Reliable Publish- 
ing House! Tie LAprEs’ 
WORLD is a large, 24-page, 96- 
columa illustrated magazine 
for ladies and the family circle, 
with elegant cover printed in culors. 
It is devoted to Stories, Poems, 
Ladies’ Fancy Work, Home Decora- 
tion, SMeusekeepian, Fashions, 
Hygiene, Juvenile Reading, Flori- 
culture, etc. To introduce this charming 
ladies’ magazine into 100,000 homes where 
it isnot already taken, we now make the following 
colossal offer? Upon receipt of only Twenty 

Cents in silver or stamps, we will send The 
Ladies’ World /or Six Months, and fo cach subscriber 
we will also send, @ and post-paid, a large and magné- 


| SSSSSsS So: 


Wanted 


A first-class man, 
in every town hav- 
\\ ing water-works, to 


sell our v 


Twin-Comet 
Lawn 
Sprinklers 


ficent carey = | of Choice Flower Seeds, % 
Varieties, as follows: ‘ 

1 Packet Imperial Japanese 
Morning Glory. The flowers are 
of exquisite beauty and enormous size, 
often five inches in diameter; great 
variety of colors, some beautiful 
striped, mottled, penciled and bordered. 

1 Packet Superb ra. Choic- 
est sible mixture, composed entirely 
of the finest named varieties, including > 
the Victoria, Non Plus —_ — w +7 
Truffaut's Perfection, Triumph, etc. . 

2 Packet Reabiona (ridal Srorse 

que ew strain, re white, . Ang 
ee Mnaclshed from the 4Nd- fashioned “ Mourning Bride. 
Large, double flowers; easily grown, and excellent for bouquets. 

1 Packet Dreamland Poppies. A fine collection, 
comprisi many new, rare and expensive varigtics, such as 
Irresistible, American Flag, Cardinal, Danebrog, etc. _ 

1 Packet Everlastings, for winter bouquets. A choice 
mixture of all varieties that retain their — form ed 

t, including Acreoclinium, Ammobium, Helichrysum, etc. 
aan any 1 Packet Dwarf Sweet Pea 
«*Cupid.'? Grows only 6 to 8 inches 
high; fine for borders; flowers profusely 

all summer; blossoms large and fragrant. 
4 And Térce Hundred Other Varie- | 
ties, including Fireball Dianthus, Phlox 
B Drummondii, Single Dahlia, Gaillardia, 
Lobb's Nasturtiums, Ice Plant, Thun- 
bergia, Candytuft, French Balsam, Ger- 
man Stock, Crimson E ag oe —_ 

*t Marigold, Salpi i orget-Me- 
Nor, Cosmes, Paasien, Verbents. Chrys- 
anthemums, Mignonette, Cyprus Vine, 
Digitalis, Crimson Flax, Petunia, etc. 

Remember, twenty cents pays for the Magazine for Six 
Months, and this entire Magnificent Collection of Choice 
Flower Seeds (306 varieties), pet up by a first-class Seed House 
and warranted fresh and reliable. No matter how many flower 

you have chened Sus ee season, you cannot «Jord te 
ss this wonderful offer. eg eve 

pad Eeestovdion money sent, and will refund your money 
and make you a nt of the seeds if you are not entirely sat- 
isfied. This er is reliable, Do not confound it with the 
catchpenny schemes of ean pad We have been 

established over 22 years, an let to 
as to our responsibility. Six subscriptions and six —_— 
lections sent for $1.00. Write to-day! Don't put it offi Address 
S. H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 


GROW APPLES in Your Partfor, or in — room | 
where the sun shines. Our imported Genuine Midget 
Dwarf Bismarck, Apple-trees are the only true variety ; | 
chey begin bearing large red apples, 
equal in quality and larger than r 
Kaldwins or Greenings, when two 
years old, whether planted in ordi- 
nary flower-pots or tubs in_ the ‘ 
house, or outdoors in gardens. - 
Perfectly hardy. Nota toy. Grows 





Good wages for 
steady workers. 
Write us for full 
particulars. 


E. Stebbins Mfg. Co. 
Brightwood, Mass. 

















Mrs. McKinley 


is the name of this queen of 
lants. For pots, vases and bed- 
cing. A beautiful mass of rose 
colored fiowers, & t 

year ’round. Fine plants postpaid; 


15e. each—2 for 25¢. 


Our new Floral Guise escribing 
#00 of the choicest ere 

for home growing, free. 

THE CONARD & JONES CO., 

Dopt. @ West Grove, Pa. 
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finally 15 feet. We are sole impor- In ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 

ters of this great novelty. e- | cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 

= pene Saaeey and so cents each; | ai// oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
wo-year, oo each. Try one. 


tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 


Order at once. Manhattan Narsery Co., Dept. B, in The Sunday School Times, 


47 Dey Street, New York.) 





























































































































OOKS 


Published by 


John D. 
Wattles & Co. 


“2%2%% 


Recent Research in Bible Lands: Its Progress 
and Results. By Professor J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., 
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Bacon, 
Cabbage, Turnips, Etc. 
BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


THE SUNDAY 


Nerve Tonic, Anti-Dyspeptic and Restorative 


A Sufferer Who Had Lived for Years on Tea and 


Crackers, Etc., Eats Bacon, Cabbage and Turnips. 





Statement of Mr. C., of Mount Laurel, Va. 


Endorsed by Dr. John C. Coleman, Surgeon (retired), U.S. Navy, South Boston, Va. 
“For a number of years I was the victim of a most distressing form of 


Dyspepsia, 
upon Tea and \ 
articles. I was subject to Nausea and Vomiting after eating, 
discharged from an empty stomach an acid fluid of a yellowish tinge. 
average weight of two hundred and twenty I decline 

ounds. y nervous system became thoroughly 

ad despaired of relief from any source when I was advise 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER a gradual abatement of my distressin 


symptoms, and under the continued use of the water there was continu 
improvement, and in something less than three months I ate with impunit 
Bacon, Cabbage and Turnips, 
fancy. : 
health, and entered actively upon my business pursuits.”’ 


Dr. John C. Coleman, Surgeon (retired), U.S. N., South Boston, Va.: 


unable to eat meat or vegetables, and living entirely 
Crackers, Bread and Milk and other similar 
and frequently 
From an 
to one hundred and sixty 
rostrated, and I 
to make a trial of 
Its beneficial action was soon ogpemet in 


and whatever else I happened to 
I soon regained my tormer weight and robust general 


“T am not a practicing physician, and was not the attending physician of 


Mr. Covington, but as 4 neig 


BUFFALO LITHIA WAT ER above stated by him.”’ , 
we BARE OOS ee ee eens Orefnys-iwirpdicosr on wppilation. ~ ~~~ 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
Springs open for guesis from June 15th to October rst. 


bor I knew of his condition, and suggested the use of 
in his case, with the remarkable results 


Choose 


[By Charlotte Fiske Bates. Reprinted, by request, 
from The Sunday School Times] 


HAT shall death be to thee, O deathless 
soul? 
Greatest it is of all the mysteries, 
And yet it lieth in thine own control 
To say how dark or else how bright it is. 


Distance from God doth make the seeing dim. 
Death need not be a plunge into the night, 

But the short step that takes thee in to him, 
If thou live daily near the Lord of light. 


a> 


Fairness toward the Bible 
(Clinton Locke, in The Living Church] 


T TOOK a great deal of crucifying, 
roasting, hanging, and stabbing, be- 
fore the lesson was thoroughly learned 

that the minds of men are very differently 
put together, and you cannot fit them all 
into the places you wish, as you would a 
puzzle. The teaching was, however, 
worth all the blood and money that it 
cost. One class of minds will accept any- 
thing put before them. I know people 
who believe every new theory that comes 
up. The moment I see in the paper the 
outline of some new religious scheme, no 
matter how much opposed it may be to 
common sense, or to God's Word, or 
even to good morals, I say to myself, 
‘«Mr. and Mrs. Blank will be in that 
very soon.’’> Then another class of minds 
will not believe anything. You may pro- 
pose to them things which commend 
themselves to every one’s belief, and the 
mere fact that they are believed makes 
these people set their faces like a flint 
against them. We call them, in vulgar 
nce ‘natural. kickers.'’ 

en, again, your mind at one age wilt 
accept what it will reject at another, and 
vice versa. In childhood we are ready 
to believe anything, —that there is a man 


na 











In Tribulation 


Or, The Blessing of Trials 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


WorDs of comfort are needed by every one. 

The proffered words of comfort in this book 
are written out of experience in trials, and in their 
blessing, and they show what we can gain through 
trials as in no other way. The book abounds in 
hopeful views of life, and in courage-inspiring re- 
vealings of the “ bright side.” 





Price, £1.00. 

The National Hymn-Book of the American 
Churches. Edited by Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. | 
288 pages. (5% Price, $50 per hundred ; | 
§. 50 per dozen pies, 60 cents | 

Byington's Chart of Jewish National History. | 
By the Rev. k. H. and Sophia J. Byington. Wall chart, 
price, $1.00; pocket chart, price, 30 cents, | 

Arnold's Chart of Paul's Journeyings. By C. E. 
Arnold, A.M. A pocket chart. Price, 20 cents | 

Arnold's Chart of Christ's Journeyings. By | 
C. E. Arnold, A.M. A pocket chart. Price, 20 cents; | 
five copies; oF over, 15 cents each. } 

The Ten Commandments. By H. Clay Trumbull. | 
g8 pages. (54 X7% inches.) Price, 25 cents. 

Two Northfield Sermons. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
$3 pages. (s4%X7% inches.) Price, 30 cents. 

Light on the Story of Jonah. By H. Clay Trum- 
bull. 19 pages Price, 20 cents. 


X7% inches.) 


single c« 


(54 X7% inches.) 


> a a 
The above books are for sale 
by booksellers,or may be ordered 
direct from the Publishers. The 
prices include postage. 


<<: 
John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


From The Watchman. 
The pages are marked by spiritual insight 
and sympathy, and faith shines through them. 


From The Southern Churchman. 


In this tastefully bound volume the author 
has, in an earnest and reverent spirit, striven 
to reveal to sorrowing humanity the silver Jin- 
ing of the cloud which can only be truly per- 
ceived by the Christian. Its object, therefore, 
is a noble one ; and, after an examination of 
its contents, we feel confident it has a divine 
message for many “‘ who sit in darkness.”’ 


From The Congregationalist. 


Among devotional books designed to give 
courage and comfort to the sorrowing we have 
seldom read a more thoughtful, helpful little 
volume than In Tribulation, by Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull.” He probes the inner meaning of 
wo.ds in a very suggestive way, seeking, for 
instance, to give the root idea of “ tribula- 
tion,”” “trouble,” “ chastisement,”” and 
“‘comfort;"’ and there are excellent chapters 
on the conduct of life, such as Waiting as a 
Duty, Never Giving Up, and Giving Expres- 
sion to Sympathy. We can say nothing bet- 
ter than that Dr. Trumbull’s book is true to 
his own definition of the purpose of comfort, 
in that it is strengthening, invigorating, 


inspiring 


Bound in fine cloth. 


From The Independent. 


A blessing is in this little book, we are sure 
for all that mourn. The God of all comfort 
must have been near the author when he 
wrote it. 


From The Lutheran Observer. 


It is rich in messages from the God of all 
comfort to those who are in any wise afflicted. 


From Christian Work. 


Its pages are full of good cheer and strength- 
ening, and the tired and afflicted, under what, 
ever form their sorrow may come, will find 
much here to turn their thoughts into channels 
which will enable them to bear more p 
their trials, and reap from them lessings 
instead. The little volume will, no doubt 
prove a blessing to many. : ; 


atiently 


From Zion's Herald. 
Whatever Dr. Trumbull 
reading. In this little volume he has a fruit 
ful and practical theme, and treats it ia a 
variety of aspects. ‘The mission of sorrow as 
a test and preparation for spiritual good r 
opened ina luminous and helpful way. Wait. 
ing, the right bearing of sorrow, comfort in 
sorrow, and the expression of Sympathy, are 
among the suggestive titles to chapters Thi 
is one of the best books of consolation. 6 


writes is worth 


Iz2mo, 160 pages 


Price, 75 cents 


John. D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


in the moon, that bears eat bad boys, etc. 
Then there comes a time when we do not 
believe ‘so readily. We require greater 
proof, and, if we have much character, 
something more than the preacher's say 
so, or the dictum of some fossil. And 
with many there comes a time when they 
consider it a sign of smartness to be un- 
believing. You will often find a great 
deal of professed unbelief among medical 
and law students, senior classes in high 
schools, and superficially educated young 
| women. This, however, is very often a 
| Passing disease, like measles. One gets 
| over it, and settles back to greater faith in 
| what was once so jauntily thrown aside. 
| This sort of unbelief is apt to vanish 
| when the «‘ Khow-it-all’’ period vanishes 
| A great deal of unbelief has its rooc in 
| sin. Men do not want to believe because 
| belief is in the very teeth of practices 
| which form the essence of their lives 
| How often have I heard men and women 
| €xpress their opinion that Christianity was 
; Just a pack of lies, and politeness only 
| has prevented my crying out, « You 
| make all this talk because your own lives 
are so directly in conflict with the re 
ligion you condemn. It is convenient fo: 
| you to disbelieve. We expect nothin, 
else from you."’ 

_ Remember also that in different centu- 
| ries, and for different minds, differen: 
proofs for everything are demanded 
| Take the Bible fifty or sixty years ago 
| the prophecies of Scripture were the most 
| important witnesses of its truth, but no 
| they have not so’much weight, important 
as they are. Some esteem miracles 
| absolutely essential proof of the truth of 
| Christianity, but theologians of great dis 
| tinction have openly said that with the: 
they had no determining weight. I ha 
/heard men say that the history of the 
|Jews alone was sufficient to convin 
them that the Bible came from God. To 
me that would be of no account what 
ever. Independent of the witness of the 
Church, which I am not now considering 
the best-founded trust in the Bible comes 
from the fact that in it we find some 





| thing, nowhere else to be found, that ap- 
| peals to our souls, that speaks to us as tlic 
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e of God, and carries conviction to | the solitary place to be glad. And they 
heart. | look as fresh and luxuriant as if fed by | 
If I were asked, then, to define a be- ' hidden springs, while the blossoms yet | 
ieving heart, I should say it meant one in bud, and concealed beneath ‘their 
that on any one of these different sorts of | shade, seem each to say, ‘‘I sleep, but | 
evidence was willing to accept the Bible my heart waketh,"’ waiting for February 
as true. I would not require that such a_ to unfold their hidden wealth of beauty. . 
one should attach equal importance to all Shall I ever forget that mystic afterncon | 
the sorts. W e cannot possibly treat the when I first gathered the cyclamen in | 
Bible now as it was treated little more | Palestine? It was in a field beside the 
than a century ago. What laughter road that .winds round the base of the 
would any one bring on himself now by hill, on the top of which is perched 
asserting that the earth stood still and the the village of Latran, the traditional 
sun went around it, because the Bible | birthplace of the penitent thief, We en- | 
says im the second verse of the Ninety- camped on this spot all night as our first 
third Psalm, ‘‘God hath made the round | resting-place on the way between Jaffa 
world so sure that it cannot be moved,"’ | and Jerusalem. The green field on which 
and again in the Nineteenth Psalm, | our tents were pitched was well weal 
«The sun cometh forth as a bridegroom | by a little brook, whose musical murmur 
out of his chamber,’’ meaning that if he | was distinctly heard in the universal still- 
came forth he must move, Yet all re-| ness. It was covered with myriads of 
ligious writers once reasoned in this way, | scarlet anemones and white c yclamens 
and thought their views proved by the which almost hid the lush cca and 
Bible. When Galileo discovered the; made most gorgeous patterns like those 
moons of Jupiter, Protestant and Roman of an Indian robe. The setting sun was 
theologians said it could not be so, be- | haloing with its rose-red fire the hilltop, | 
cause the Bible showed by type there | crowned with its rude hamlet, which | 
could. be only seven planets ; this was | the immortal distinction of being the 
proved by the seven candlesticks of the | spot where the long and glorious struggle 
Apocalypse, the seven-branched candle-.| of the Maccabean war originated ond af 
stick of the tabernacle, and the seven | holding somewhere within its circuit the 
churches of Asia. It is impossible now | dust of the renowned Judas Maccabeus 
to imagine any one so misusing the Bible. | the Lion of Judah. The level rays made 
If any one doubts the moons of Jupiter | the anemones look like a field of blood 
or any other moons now, we do not and the cyclamens shone out from among 
dream of arguing with him from Scrip-| them like the pure souls of those whe 
ture ; we simply say, ‘* Look through the | counted not their lives dear to them for 
telescope and see them.’’ Speaking of the sake of their country and their re- 
Galileo, we are very apt to think the! ligion. And when the moon stood still 
Roman Church alone was so blind as to | over the wonderful scene, as it did in th 
denounce him. It is well to remember | days of Joshua over the valle of Ajal : 
that Protestants of the first water were near at hand, the Pian thin lost "nae 
equally violent against him. The Roman scarlet hue, and darkened down, with the 
Church has no monopoly of foolishness. | grass among which they grew into a mass 

lo yeturn to the subject of belief, a be-| of shadows, while the blossoms of the 
lieving man, when sufficient evidence is | cyclamen gleamed with a ghostly whit 
placed before him, will always be willing | radiance in the eympatiotc light The 


to accept any stafement, and an unbe- | dinner-tabl “ni 
' +4 - e that night was r 
lieving one will always expect some kind . oe 


with a bouquet such as never again ad d 

of evidence to be put bef im i - te 3 Qe : 6 — 

gard “wo He pipe very QifePaR Moh | ini? A asseciatioreruexneriance j anda 

what suffices him in regard to, other; was formed in my mind which always 

things. This is very unfair. | vividly recalls the haunted scene, and 
se | makes it ‘a joy forever." 

Cu | After this, | frequently saw the cycla- 

The Snowdrop of the Hol |men in the Holy Land. But the place | 

Pp y | where it struck me most was on that 

Land | ‘green hilly far away, without a city | 

| the mound outside the Damascus | 

[The Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., in 

The Sunday Magazine} 





| wall,’’ 
| Gate at Jerusalem, which is supposed to | 
| be the true site of Calvary ; and, as I 
HE cyclamen is the earliest of the | gazed on the vivid red circle that stained 

flowers of Palestine, appearing when | its snowy petals, I thought, not of the 

the kiss of the February sunshine | Virgin Mary, to whom the flower used to 
has awakened the sleeping earth. It is | be dedicated, because the sword of suffer- 
in the Sacred Land what the snowdrop is | ing for her divine Son had pierced her 
in our own country. Its pale petals, tinged own bosom, nor of ‘the Bleeding Nun,"’ 
with a hectic red, and turned back in a, which the flower used to be called, but 
way different from other flowers, remind | solely of the sacred blood of the crucified 
one of an eager runner, with his hair | Redeemer, shed on that spot. Soon after | 
streaming behind in the wind, and his | this I again saw the flower struggling up | 
face flushed with the exertion he has been | among a heap of stones at the western | 
making, who has just reached the goal | foot of the sacred mound, in a place sup- | 
and won the prize. First in the floral posed to mark the site of the Sepulcher in 
race of the year, the cyclamen is crowned | the Garden ; and its ghost-like blossom 
with a special beauty. 





It does not seem | spoke of the resurrection of Him who | 
at all a wild flower, akin to those weeds | brought to earth and carried back with | 
that are trodden heedlessly under foot, or | him the stainless purity of heaven. I saw 
cast out of field or vineyard. It is care- | it flourishing in great abundance in dif- 
fully nurtured by Nature under the blue | ferent spots along the saddest path ever 
sky of God's own land, as in a conserva- | trodden by man, by which Jesus as- 
tory. cended from Galilee to Jerusalem, to be 


T : it, , a pal and Founder (who 
The cyclamen brings back in imagina- , mocked and scourged and crucified ; and | stammering 40 years). 


tion the days when heaven came down to | I felt sure in my own mind, that, amid all 
earth, and breathed its fragrance over ; the wealth of wildflowers that cast theiy 
these holy fields. It looks like a prophet- | beautiful crowns at his feet, as he passed 
flower, with its ears bent back to hear the | over the April landscape, weary and 


mystic voices of the past, and especially heavy-laden with the burden of the world's | 


the voice of Him who spake as never man | wo, he greeted none with a more tender 
spake, and said, ‘‘Consider the lilies, | smile than this delicately formed blossom. 


how they grow."’ Its face is stedfastly | It seemed so much in harmony with his | 


set towards the future, looking eagerly | own spirit,—a messenger as comforting in 
onward for the restitution of all things, | its own way as the transfigured Moses and 
when the pristine glory that has faded 
from creation shall be restored. 

_ Year after year the cyclamen grows in 
the clefts of the rocks and on the slopes 
of the hills, kept ever fresh and bright as 
4 memory and a prophecy, telling us 
what we have lost by our sin, and what 
shall be given back to us by our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Its cluster of round leaves, 
with mysterious markings upon them, like 
some unknown cipher-writing, cling to 
ne barest spots, clothing their nakedness 
i pity, and making’ the wilderness and 


the decease which he should accomplish 
at Jerusalem. 

The cross and the sepulcher have van- 
ished, but the garden remains. The 
whole of the Holy Land is one great gar- 
den around the cross and sepulcher. And 
so is the whole world a still greater garden 
around these sublime objects ; and spring 
after spring, and age after age, the shadow 
of the cross rests upon these cyclamens ; 
and the hope of the resurrection rises up 
anew with them out of their winter grave, 










| Old superstition which gathered 


| to step over it. 


| around them, and laid others crosswise 


| demption, and in the mystic runes on the | 


, beauty of the flower, and insight enough | 


Elias, who spoke to him on the mount of | 
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consecrating them as God's heralds, that ' 
speak to us of a world won by the great 
victory of the cross and the sepulcher, 
where there shall be no more death, and 
where the,sunlight is eternal. The re- 
ligion of Jesus has exorcised the baneful 
round 
this lovely flower, and made it an object 
of dread, as capable of causing personal 
injury to maid or matron who happened 
So much so, indeed, that 
old Gerarde, of the famous “ Herbal,"’ 
tells us when he had cyclamens growing 
in his garden, he stuck a fence of sticks 


over them, lest any*-Woman should touch 
them and be hurt. The seed of the 
woman in the garden has changed the | 
curse of creation into the blessing of re- | 


leaves of the cyclamen we read the pre- 
scription which heals and gladdens the 
heart of every one who has eyes to see the 


to understand in it the teachings of God ! | 
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“DO NOT STAMMER ” 


Write for names and addresses of pupils per- 
manently cured, five, seven, nine, and thirteen 
years. 


Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., pubiishers 


of The Sunday Schoo! Times. 
Also send for 60 page book to PHILADELPHIA 


INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. | 
j } 


> Established 1884. Edwin S. Johnston, Princi- 


cured himself after 








‘THE LURAY COLLEGE 
For Young Women and Girls 
Luray, Virginia 
Mountain air, pure water, good table, comfort- 
able rooms; all studies from primary to col- 
| legiate. Terms, $125 a year. Ministers’ 
| daughters, $100 a year. A few free scholarships. 

Address H. M, Wharton, Baltimore, Md. 


YOuNns LADIES wishing to finish their education 
i abroad can have homelike accommodations with 
two German ladies who have opened a house in Han- 
over,Germany. Highest references. Particulars, R. H 
| MacponALp, 359 Broadway, New York. 
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| NORWAY Annual Summer Tours. 
Norway end Central Europe. 
| Small party conduc ted by Professor CAMILLE 

| THURWANGER, 3: Pierce Building, Boston 
STON * INSTITUTE and Traie 
> revert. 1 « st., 
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try this delight- 
ful dentifrice ? 


You may trust 
it as you would an 
old friend. Our 
parents and 
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just as good to- 
day. 

A Sample Phial will 
be mailed to you free on 
receipt of three cents 
(postage), if you mention 


THe Sunvay Scnoor 
Times. 








Address P. O. Box 247, 
New York City 


HALL & RUCKEL 
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Distilled Water 
Preserves Health. 

Why should people travel thon- 
sands of miles and spend bhun- 
dreds of doliars, to reach sume 
healing spring, when they can 
have the only absolutely pure 
water at home? 


The Sanitary Still 


supplies plenty of “water, dis- 
tilled and aerated with steri- 
lized air, making it palatable 
and sparkling, at trifling cost, 
on any stove,with neither trou- 
ble nor labor, Write for book let- 
THE CUPRIGRAPH ©06.,, 
87 N. Green St., Cuica@o, ILE. 


















Health, Luxury, Beaut 
APOR 


Excels all others in 


BATH CABINET (patented). 


cy er kite Belh UA maple epan Dry apd . 


the skin and expelling all poisonous matter from ¢ 
body. Our Cabinet is not a cloak or sack, but sup- 

orted by a galvanized frame. Size, 39 in. by 1 in., 
‘olded; weight, 7 Ibs. A child can adjust it. Descrip- 
tive pamphlet sent free. Price low. Agents wanted. 
M. MOLLENKOPP & McCREERY, Toledo, O. 


Church Furnishings 


a == 


Do You Want | 


LIGHT ? 


} light churches, halls, and public build- 




















ings with electric, oil, gas, and combina- 

tion. I make daylight reflectors. Hook 

of Light and estimate free for the asking. 
J}. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N.Y. 


SS 


New Lantern Slides 
Alaska and the Klondike Set, 119 stides 
Cuba and the Cuban War Set. 89 stides 
Maine Catastrophe ''’ 22s 9s Sac” 


Plain slides, 50 cents; colored, $1.00 each. 25,000 



























































slides for sale or to rent. Milustrated songs and hymns. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN, & EARLE 
Manufacturers Lanterns and Slides 
918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Banners for 
Sunday-Schools 


$1.50 to $10. Satin or merino. 
iron Banner Stands, 75¢. Send 
for illustrated price-list. 


P= 4 
. Louis E. Stilz & Bro. 
: 155 N. Fourth St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


e 
WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ON” DAY'S WORF, 
| . 
| 
| . “kel Ply 
Boys and Girls can get « Nickel Pioted 
Watch, also a Chain nd C arm for selling 
1K doz. Package of Biuin at’. cents each. 
Hina ‘our full ddres b. rctarn mail ane 
we will forward the -“’vine, post-paid. #4 
a large Premium List. No money require. 
BLUINE CU., Box 3, Concord Junction, Mass 


AT PACTORY PRICES. 

ALL PAPER ~ to soc. aroll, $1 will 

buy paper and border room. Send 8c. for 100 
samples. Agents wanted, complete outfit, ler e 
books, g:. Thos. J. Myers, 1217 Market St., Phila., Pa. 






In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 

,; School Times. 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
‘second-class matter,’* 


Terms of Subscription 


2B Stee Re 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
} at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. | 
: These rates include postage : 
One Copy, one year. 
One copy, five years, 
To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- | 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment | 
in advance. 


, . . $190 
full payment in advance . 5.00 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


hers, or of scholars, wil 
be desired, a 


Any school or any set of tea a 


be supplied with as many copies as may 
the fcltowing yearly club rates: ; 
For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
‘or five or more copies it a package to one address, 

go cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
person only, and no bames can be written or printed on 
the separate papers. 
The papers for a ¢ 


engi? tee Re aU te se be Renate Te 


lub may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and perty in a pack- 
age to one address, at fi y cents each, when so desired. 
The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, | 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and | 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the | 
pers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
pack:ges may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. her " 
Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. ‘The free copies for pac kage clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


Be twa de te - 


x 


sd gira, 


age : 

‘Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the popers may be required. 

Change of Address. 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address ¢ hanged at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run, When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the end of the subscription. If a | mony e 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail. ap extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be caréful to mame, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
Bath pabadid will oities the publistiers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by ——— 

Phe paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by epoctes request. ‘The papers 
ra club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription, 
made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
upon application. 


GATE 5 TN 


to enable 
sent free, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sanday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two'or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, orina 
pac kage to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers 
For Great Britain, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the per 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


P. O. BOX 1550. 


VICI 


“LEATHER DRESSING 


It is easy to see which side of this 
shoe has been polished with Vici 
Leather Dressing. The 
lustre, the softness, 
the look of newness, 
all testify to the 
merits of this 

t medicine for ¥ 
eather. 


VICI 
Leather 








Subseribers to whom the | 


Renewals should therefore be * 


ool Cimes | s 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 


1031 Walzut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Every Lot OF Ivory Soap (every “boil” a 
Soapmaker would say) is carefully analyzed, and 
frequent comparisons are made 

with analyses of the best 
popular castile and toilet 
soaps. 









Copyright, 1807, by The Proster & Gamble Co., Cincianati. 
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soap than any of them; 
that is why it can be 
freely used without fear 
of injury to the rose leaf 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


IVORY SOAP 
contains less of im- 
purities, less of free 
alkali and more real 


skin of the baby, to the 
sheerest of linens or to 
the daintiest of laces. 


Vol. 40, No. 13 


(Worth Repeating—Continued) 


Calvary 


{From “ Dies Panis,” by E. H.] 
EA, all the paths of earth lead up th 
thee, 


Y O Calvary ! 


The sad, the pleasant, 
The bond and free, 
The prince and peasant, 
As equals meet around thy tree, 
The Past and Present 
Merged into one are found 
Upon thy holy ground. 
Darkness and light 
Are on Christ's left and on his right, 
But we ourselves must place 
4p judgment or in grace. 
fe may in darkness stand, 
Or kneel in light at his right hand, 
Unheeding of his wistful cry, 
We cannot Christ pass by ; 
We must “Hosanna"’ sing, or “ Cru 
cify ;"’ 
Confess him or deny. 


CAS 
Courage in the Pulpit 


{From a lecture by the Rev. J. Leonard Levy, in 
Our Pulpit.) 


- RUTH is the autograph of God” 
teach the Rabbis of old. The 
facts of the universe constitute the 

truth, and as they become established to 

the conscience and reason of man they 











| 
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a 
When the children are 


hungry, what do you give 
them? Food. 
When thirsty? 
Now use the same 
common sense, and what 


Water. 


would you give them when | ening, 


fat-forming food, of course. | absolut 


Somehow you think of 
Scott’s Emulsion at once. 
For a quarter of a century 
it has been making thin 
children, plump; weak child- 
ren, strong; sick children, 
healthy. 


soc. and $2.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 


BUGGIES, “== 


Harness and Saddies shipped ©. 0. vb 
anywhere to anyone with 
privilege to examine at low 
est wholesale prices, Guar 

nteed as represented or 
money refunded. Send tor 
illustrated catalog and testi 
r.cin full) 





Carts, Sarries, 












monials Free. Aa 


| CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 159 W. Yau Boren St. BISSCHICLGO 


Manhattan Nursery Co., Dept. B, 47 Dey St., N.Y 


Crimson, white, and yellow; most won- 


GENUINE derful of all hardy climbing roses ; bloom 
RAMBLER in clusters like bouquets, of about 50 
ROSES roses each. Rapid growers; not puny 


| 
} 


UBIfOAM 


because of its ele- 


good gant preparation and well- 


known cleansing, strength- 
soothing, and. anti- 


cers £& two 


roca y—id 5" 
e freedom from all 
harmful ingredients, is -en- 
' dorsed by the leading mem- 
_ bers of the dental profession 
as a most agreeable mouth- 


wash and perfect dentifrice. 


Rupifoam 


Send 2c. stamp for sample 





' = little cuttings from pots, but extra-strong | 
imported field-grown plants, two feet high, to bloom this | 


summer. soc. each, or 3 for $1.00. Nice Crimson Ram- 
blers, 15-inch, 30c. or 4 for $1.00. Postpaid. Order now. 


Popular price, 25c. 
vial. Address E. Ww. 


Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 












Bailey's Rubber 
Glove Cleaner 





Unlike all other methods, it cleans the finest glove 
without injury to the kid. Rubs dirt off, not in. 
Requires no moisture, soap, nor preparation. 
Cleans in two minutes. ‘ Price, 10 cents. 


Sold at dealers, or sent on receipt of price. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 


Principles and Practice. 


A series of brief essays.in six volumes. Each 
volume complete in itself, These essays in the 


realm of character and of conduct deal with fundamental principles in their application to the affairs 


of e 


-day life. 
box. 


Tweu Northfield Sermons. 


These sermons were delivered before the conferences of college students at Northfield. 
lessons bear directly on present duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor in manly living 
Price, 30 cents. 


volume of 53 pages (5}47}¢ inches). 


Light on the Story of Jonah. 


the Book of Jonah. The book can be read to advantage by all wh 
19 pages, with illustrations (544 7% inches). 


Bible story. 


200 pages per book (46% inches), tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed ina 
ice, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than a set. 


t. Moral Color-Blindness. 

2. Our Duty of Making the Past a Success. 
Their practical 
In one 


Important facts in recent Assyrian dis- 

coveries are here brought to bear upon 

© are interested in the tiuth of the 
Price, 20 cents. 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant of Love. 


A new view of the Ten Commandments 
speech. 38 pages (55474 inches). 


in the light of Oriental methods of thought and manner of 
Price, 25 cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





become truths for us... . 
Long before the Prophets of Israel ap- 
| peared, mankind worshiped a God, in a 
|manner more or less elevating. When 
| these bold, fearless men came, and taught 
that throughout nature there was only one 
eternal element, and that all things might 
pass away but this element would en- 
dure ; when they taught that this element 
in nature was the only real element in the 
universe, and that everything else was 
only an illusion compared to it; when 
they taught that this only, real, perma- 
' nent element was God, the Eternal Unity, 
they established a fact, a truth, the most 
| et eer eere ser tt te the world. one 
which Jater ages have not been. able to 
disprove. But God existed long before 
the Prophets of Israel appeared on earth. 
They discovered a truth, but the truth was 
from all time. .. . 
| The advocates of truth include some of 
the greatest and grandest. names in all 
history. In every realm of human thought 
and activity the champions of truth have 
been engaged. In the arts and sciences, 
in philosophy and invention, in poetry 
and oratory, have been found the knight- 
errants of truth who have shattered with 
| their lance of light the specters of super- 
stition’s gloom. And among them may 
be found, in all ages and in all lands, 
those of the clergy upon whose names to 
this day mankind pronounces a grateful 
benediction. 

The function of the minister has always 
been the same as that of the prophets in 
aneient Israel. Can we recall, at any 
time in the world’s history, the names ot 
any who dared to tell the truth, more 
plainly, more unreservedly, more un- 
equivocally, than these rugged heroes ot 

| Palestine? Can we point to any men 
that suggest stricter fidelity to the trith 
than Moses, Isaiah, Micah, Malachi, in 
fact, all the prophetic worthies of the 
| House of Israel? The prophet’s mantle 
| fell upon the Talmudical Rabbis, and 
| they were faithful followers of their famous 
| fathers. After the introduction of the 
| daughter religion, the Church was built, 
|and those who assumed the ,ré/e of 
| teachers of religious and moral truths 
| were specially ‘‘called,’’ trained, ap 
| pointed, or ordained, in their office. 
| During the past fifteen centuries, we find 
|} among the uwnordained and_ ordained 
Rabbis in Israel,’and the ordained pas- 
tors of the Church, many who have 
bravely and fearlessly championed the 
cause of truth. 

See a Chrysostom defying a vindictive 
emperor and empress, and a Basil plead 
ing before Valens, the persecutor, in be- 
half of the persecuted! See a Jehudah 
Halevi eloquently arguing for the truth in 
a benighted age in his «‘ Kusari,’’ and a 
Maimonides endeavoring to harmonize 
religion and science in his ‘‘ Guide to the 
Perplexed’’! See a Huss put an em- 
peror to shame, and a Luther defy 4 

Charles V and his nobles, even as Elijah 
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to Ahab, and Paul to Nero !- When 
cause of liberty was to be cham- 
ned, clergymen fought and entreated 
he oppressed. When the tyranny of 
Miers bore heavily on the people, clergy- 
en espoused the cause of the weak. 
When immorality spread a sable pall of 
horror over the face of the earth, clergy- 
men were strongest in the denunciation 
of vice. They dared to tell the truth to 
unwilling ears. In an era of obscenity in 
the centers of Eastern Christianity, who 
more forcible and eloquent in the appeal 
for clean hands and pure hearts than 
clergymen? In a Florence sinking in 
the mire of immoral filth, who more fear- 
Jess in his protests than Savonarola? In 
a depraved and fallen England, who more 
flagrantly denounced impurity than Wes- 
ley and Whitefield?... 

‘When, three years ago, corruption ran 
riot in New York City, it was a clergyman 
who routed the foes of truth, and, for a 
time, bade the forces of evil halt in their 
depredations. Has not enough been said 
to show that clergymen there have been 
who have patterned after the undaunted, 
incorruptible, uncompromising teachers 
of the truth,—the Prophets of the House 
of Israel ? 

This, however, is only half the truth. 
These men have been the salt of the 
earth, but they have had fellow-workers 
who have brought polluted bread on the 
altar of the Lord, who made of God an 
ogre, of religion a caricature, of truth a 
misnomer. Poor deluded mortals ! They 
preached religion, but practiced it not. 
They taught a God, but denied him by 
their deeds. They spoke of truth, but 
told it not. When the beautiful! and vir- 
tuous Hypatia was pulled from her car- 
riage and dragged to Ceear’s church in 
Alexandria and brutally murdered there, 
it was a clergyman who laid the plot. 
When hundreds of thousands of unfortu- 
nate Jews were mercilessly expelled from 
Spain, it was a clergyman who forced the 
authorities to this end. When Savonarola 
tleaned Florence of its Augean ‘stables 


of imameorelity; aat suru WIC UGE wu |@ wasy 
that sought his life, he was circumvented, 
excommunicated, and finally burned, 
through the machinations of clergy- | 
men. ... 
There can be no doubt that a modern | 
Malachi would be justified in taking up 
his burden against the clergy who defame | 
the name of God by fearing to tell the | 
truth, There can be no doubt that a| 
modern Ecclesiastes might rise and say : | 
‘Moreover, I have seen under the sun | 
that in place of justice even there was | 
wickedness, and in place of truth even | 
there was iniquity.’’. . . | 
We find in the pulpit the diplomatic | 
clergyman who never says a harsh word 
to his people ; who would like his sledge- | 
hammer of indignation to ring on the | 
anvil of vice ; but he has covered it with 
a coating of diplomacy, and it falls with a 
dull sound. This man never offends his | 
people, but he never pleases God: . . . 
See what it has cost to tell the truth !| 
Experience shows that the teachers of the 








truth have almost always been misunder- | 
stood in their day, have suffered in their | 


bodies and minds, and have been pil- 
loried, imprisoned, maimed, mutilated, 
murdered. Moses they were ready to 
stone. Isaiah they sawed in halves. 
leremiah they imprisoned and then ex- 
iled. ‘The Nazarene they crucified. Peter 
they slew. The body of Maimonides they 
desecrated. 


the welfare-of the poor and strive to im- 
prove them mentally, morally, physically, 
or seek to make them useful members of 
society, they are called self-advertisers by 
a listless, idle set, who believe in the 
policy of doing nothing, giving nothing, 
believing nothing. If they deal with 
economic questions, impelled only by 
unselfish, patriotic motives, 
dubbed charlatans. 

With all these drawbacks, dangers, and 
difficulties, that there should be any who 
dare to tell the truth is indeed remark- 
able. Yet such there are. They 
have said to capitalists: Go to now, ye 
rich, howl and weep, for the blood of 
widows is on your-hands, and your gold is 
wet with the tears of orphans. It is as 
difficult for you to enter the kingdom of 
God as for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle. They have said to 
laborers: Your shiftlessness and your 
thriftlessness, your improvident habits, 
and your ill-considered plans, are a fruit- 
ful source of your troubles. They have 
studied the sciences, and have tried to 
square religious doctrine with scientific 
facts. They have cried aloud and spared 
not ; they have lifted their voice like a 
trumpet and showed the people their sins. 
They have attacked vice in high places. 
They have assailed the prevalence of par- 
tisan policy over patriotic principle. They 
havé not feared the attitude of their con- 
gregation when their deacons or trustees 
came and said: ‘‘Hush! don’t speak 
that way. You will disrupt the congrega- 
tion. Talk about these things in the ab- 
stract!’’ Can we imagine an Isaiah 
talking ‘‘in the abstract’’ on the evils of 
society because a deacon advised it? 
Can we conceive an Elijah diplomatically 
taking the edge off his sharp words be- 
cause a board of trustees urged that the 
people would not come to hear him any 
more if he spoke so plainly? True men 
with the prophet's spirit are never influ- 
enced by these considerations, for, to 
them, the truth is more than any con- 
gregatior and they dare to tell it to the 
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they are 








They know that the sublime influ- 
ence of God's hand that uplifts the pure 
in heart and mind is withdrawn from the 
man of selfish purposes, and his highest 
inspiration is dwarfed. The clergymen 
moved by the prophet's spirit dare to tell 


| 


the truth, for they know that the essence | 


of the Scriptfires is equity, and this god- 
like element demands not only ‘truth in 
the inward parts,’’ but truth fearlessly 
spoken, even to one’s hurt. They have 
no special regard for opinion ; they have 
no dread of ridicule ; they have no 
anxiety about being immediately under- 
stuod ; they are content to turn from the 


frowns without to a peaceful conscience | 


within, from the threats of man to the 
blessed promises of God, living in the 


|hope of blessing those that curse them, 


of finally bringing help to those that de- 
ride them. 
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The people are to blame, as much as | 
the clergy, that men so often dare not tell | 
the truth, Is there not a great temptation 
for all men to go with the stream instead | 
of buffeting against the waves of popular | 
“isfavor? Is there not a strong tempta- , 
tion for the clergy to leave the bleak 
heights of pure thought and descend to | 
the commonplace valley of popular opin- | 
ion, if the people want it and understand 
it better? Why should the clergy not be 
inclined to smother their convictions? 
lf they are outspoken, and lift up their | 
\oice against vices, they are called sensa- 
tion mongers. If they believe they have | 
a new message to tell, and they sacrifice 














The white purity of bed linen washed with 


FAIRY SOAP 


is the result and proof of the purity of 
this soap. The soap of the century. 
Pure, white, floating. 
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health, time, comfort, friends, family Sold everywhere in 3 sizes for the tollet, beth 
even, in the hope of delivering it, and if, | end laundry. Made only by 

when sneered at by a cynical public, they ; THE ©. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 

still comtinue advecating the cause, seek | Chicago. en, Leute. New York. 
are called notoriety seekers. If they seek uel 











FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITHA BRUSH’ 


—A__. 






Hil List of come of the prominent Booksellers 


z SUN PASTE 

FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 

Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 





Best There Is In Paint.” 


H. W. Johns’ ASBESTOS: Liquid Paint 


SEND FOR GAMPLES, SUGGESTIONS, ETC. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


who are at present bandling the publications of 


Jobn D. Wattles & Co. 


This list is published for the convenience of our subscribers in the cities represented. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Leonard Publishing Co. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Wahr, George. 
Wetmore, W. W. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


~~ ~~ —_ 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
| Cotterel, David W. 
| Publishing House United Evan- 
gelical Church. 


Northampton, Mass. 
Bridgman, S. E., & Co. 


Oneida, N. Y. 
Hay, Arthur. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Fitzgerald & Co. 


American Baptist Publication Indianapolis, Ind. | American Baptist Publication 
Society. Bass, Geo. F. | Society. 
Bowen- Merrill Co. American S. S. Union. 
Augusta, Ga. Noble, Laz, & Co. — George W., & Co. 
Pendleton, A. F. ; Sellers, W. T. | Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
Baltimore, Md. } tion. 


Harman, S. W. 
Lanahan, John. 
wy » Ranwar Me 
Binghampton, N. Y. 
Perry, Geo. S., & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
American Baptist 
Society. 
The Compapions 
School & 
Damrell & Upham. 
De Wolfe, Fiske, & Co. 
Methodist Book Concern. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Otis, H. H., & Sons. 
Ulbrich, Otto. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Eclectic Publishing Co. 
Chicago, lil. 
American Baptist 
Society. 
Curts & Jennings. 
F. H. Revell Co. 
McClurg, A. C. 


, & Co. 
Presbyterian Board of Publica- 


tion. 
The Congregational 
Thomas Charles Co. 


Cincinnati, O. 
Curts & Jennings. 





Cleveland, O. 
| Barrows Bros. Co. 

German _ Baptist 

House. 

Hale, S. C., & Son. 
| Helman-Taylor Co. 
| Thomas & Mattill. 
| 
| 


Columbia, S. C. 
, & Co. 


Columbus, 0. 


Publication 


Sunday- 
Publishing Society. 


Publication 


Sunday- 
School & Publishing Society. | 


Publishing | McCarthy, Nathaniel. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Standard Publishing Co. 
Whittemore, S. P., & Co. 


Strawbridge & Clothier. 
Wanamaker, John. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Methodist Protestant Board ‘of 


aswew wee Aas _ 


Lansing, Mich. 











y 4 | Publication. 
Lansing Book Co. | Presbyterian Book Store. Ww. 
| W. Waters. 
Lowtgra. Me. | United Presbyterian Board of 
Chandler & Winship. | Publication, 


} Portland, Me. 
| Loring, Short, & Harmon, 


Logansport, Ind. 
Graves, Chas. W. 
' 
Louisville, Ky. 
| Broadhurst, W. S. | Hume & Bro. 
Dearing, Chas. T. 
Woodward Book Co. | Providence, R. I. 
| Gregory, H. 
} Preston & Rounds. 
| The Rhode Island News Co, 
» ae ™ | Raleigh, N. C. 
J. W. Dame Co — Book Store. 
Madison, Wis. 
Brown, Geo. ]. Richmond, Va. 
: Hartung, A. 
Manchester, N. H. Hunter & Co. 
| E. R. Coburn Co. Presbyterian Committee of Pubs 
Goodman, W. P. lication, 


° The Cohen Co. 
| Middktown, Conn. West, Geo. Mx 
Hazen, L. R. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Scrantom, Wetmore, & Co, 


Rutland, Vt. 
Chalmers, George E, 


San Francisce, Cal. 
American Tract Society, 
St. Louis, Me. 

American Baptist Publication 

Society. 
Curts & Jennings. 
Presbyterian Board of Publica- 

ton, 
St. Louis Christian Advocate Co, 


Portsmouth, Va. 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Gregory Bros. 





} Milwaukce, Wis. 
| Haferkorn, H. E. 
Young Churchman Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Donaldson, William, & Co. 


| Williams Book Store. 
| Montgomery, Ala. 
| White, Woodruff, & Fowler. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Wilder, Geo. W. 
Nashua, N. MH. 


Smith's Book Store. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Barbee & Smith. 

Hunter & Welburn. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian 
Publishing House. 


| Smythe, A. H. 
Concord, N. i. 
| Eastman, E. C. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Baptist Publication 


St. Paul, Minna. 
Schuneman & Evans. 
Porter, E. W. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


American Mosher, Geo. A. 


Society, 
; . New Haven, Conn. Toledo, O. 

. any 4 ~ Ped Augur's Art Store. Lake, L. B. 

Cunningham & Sullivan. | E. P. Judd Co 
| Shuey, W. J. de . ; Toronto, Ont., Can. 

; : | Kingsbury, W. H. Di Nig 

| Detroit, Mich. : Briggs, William. 
i Y } New York, N. Y. 
| Eaton & Mains. eras mn Publicatioa | Troy, N. Y. 

Hunter, Glenn, & Hunter. American saptst ublicatio Young, W. H. 

McCauley Bros Society 3 
. American Tract Sdciety | Utica, N. Y. 
| Elmira, N.Y. Baker & ‘Taylor Co. Smith, W. T., & Co. 
| Dumars, J. H. ; — ‘sw Washingten, D. c. 
Fal iver, Mase. Eaton & Mains Ballantyne, Wm., & Sons. 


| Morrison's Son, W. H. 
| Pursell, C. C. 


| Adams, Robert. 
Fitchburg, [Aass. 
Estabrook, H. ‘T., & Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Lyon. Beecher, Kymer, & Pal- | Hume & Bilisoly. 
mer Co, j Vickery & Co. 


Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Pott, James, & Co. ; . 
Ward & Drummond. | Woodward & Lothrop. 
Parker, john C. 


Nortotk, Va. } . 
— Wheeling, W. Va. 


Carle Brothers. 
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AS TO UNDING Five volumes | cash, and prom- 











sent at once, by ise to pay $1a 


OF F E R mail or express month for 7 


f tirely new edition of 1,000 copies just off the press, repaid, for 
ona phim ar to be perfect in paper, printing, and binding. prep 2 


ce this or i ; e represented. Read our guarantee below. Every minister, 
We would not dare make this offer if the books were not just as ! Ke 
Sunday-school superintendent, teacher, and Bible student, should own these books, and for that reason we make this special offer to all 
who read The Sunday School Times. 














months 











We have sold over 5,000 copies of these 
books by this plan, and we have sent them safely 
into every state of the Union and to foreign coun- 

cose tries, and have received 4 

ful and commendatory let- 

rateful Words ters in large numbers. We 
rom Satisfied quote a few: 


ible Students = ; COMMENTARY 
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Cauumer, 0., Dec. 21, 1897 

Am more than satisfied, snd 
am ever so grateful that lever answered your adver- = TEs Sete 
tisement. ° Exnest THOMAS. Fic ¢ es YAMENTS 








OipanD NEw 


NCTIONARY 


* Tut 


yi 


Sorvnient. 


Saw Antonio, Texas, Dec. 14, 1897. Pi eset Brot AND 
Surprised, delighted, and more than pleased with ae rs] * EPISTLES 
same, and, at the price, ought to be in the home of c MES 5! ‘ ar 
every Christian family in the land, parti ularlyinthe & oo 
hand. every Sunday-sehool teacher. 2 
—s : W. F. Gouike. 


“ BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” 





Erastus, Ouro, Feb. 24, 1898. 

1 am well pleased with the books, they are just what 
every minister of the gospel should have 1 do not 
see how you can sell them so chéap. Would not take 

15.00 for mine, and do without them. . 

° ev. G. W. ARNOLD. 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house, This picture shows the wrong way. Do 


c ri ht rig ray 7 juy 
you wish to huow the right way? Buy a cake of wansetn Via ttaiid Wie 
The books are in every way satisfactory. © 
der to me is that you can put upon the market such 
good standard works in such excellent binding, at such 
a low price. Cc. W. Luckie 


Barovro and try it in your next house-cleaning and 
you will appreciate the difference so )/ ach that you 


wt uever be without it »7*'n. ALEXANDRIA, EGypt, Nov. 8, 1897 


Sooks reached me in exceptionally good order. No 
one would have suspected that they had a journey of 
5,000 miles before reaching this city. lhe whole set I 
consider as one of the best, if not ‘Ae dest, bargain in 
books | ever had. Accept my hearty thanks for them. 
Rev. G. A. SOWASH, 1524 pages 1380 pages . 1014 pages , 1024 ae 
American Mission, Moharem Bey. 9% X6%X3 inches 11X83 inches 9% X6%X2%& inches 9% 6% X2% inches 





Previously sold for $21.00, and now offered in limited number at about one-third price. Price now should nee be Sarit to 
prevent any Bible student becoming an owner of these wonderfully helpful and enlightening books. It is only about ; bree ; oa 4 —— 
until paid for. Every teacher can do better work by having these books. ‘The books will all be sent at once, prepaid, Aho ing 
help and blessing all the time in your work and study. Don't hesitate a moment. Order now, so as to be in time. y 
money if too late or not satisfied. 


Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jamieson, Fausset, and 
Jesus the Messiah (2 vs.) Brown’s Bible Commentary 


i Edition. By Alfred Edersheim, By Robert Jamieson, D.D., St. Paul’s, Glasgow, 
Tee Agee ast ID, Lecturer Oxford University. Rev. A. B. Pausset. .M., St. Cathbert’s, York, and 


‘Two volumes, régular price, .00. Royal 8vo, 1524 pages, hand- David Brown, D. D., rofessor of Theology, Aberdeen. 
somely bound in silk cloth. A 


co ete commentary —cpitical, explanatory, and practical 
he, Sunday School Times recommends it: ‘It is. positivel y re- ~y ind New Testaments. Containing nearly 1,400 pages. 
‘pot tor the te = o -ar 


rece ae - : - ee Sef ntheae.” thin its 
rarnéd alone, but rather for the general intelligent Christian scope and cost, and | lieve it will have, as it merits, a very hin its 


H Z wide’ cir- 
reader. It deserves a place of honor in every library of standard theo- culation, and will do great good. 
mem aye Rev. John H. Vincen , Bishop M. E. Charch : “ This immense book 


dese lac th ble of every Bi i d : 
The Life and Epistles of commontastes coretielly colbaseed by Yards cushenen alt 2 srmam of the 


olars. 


e * 5 Di * . 
Saint Paul Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible 
By_the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A., of Cambridge; and Edited by Willi 
» M.A., ; jam Smith .D., 

J. S. Howson, D.D., of Liverpool. University of London. Cay ae « 
Contains 1014 large octavo pageés, many fine illustrations, maps, charts, etc., Contains 1024 lz ttav 76S inte 
is printed on the same quadit y of paper, and is the same in size as Smith's illustrated, and bebdecaitly. ald heréeute toe 
Dictionary of the Bible, and bound in uniform style. It is not an abridge- sable aid to ministers, teachers, fi : 
ment, but an exact reprint of the greatly improved ‘‘ People’s Edition.” and Bible readers generally, ; 


Is limited to 1,c00 sets, and is made to readers of The Sunday School Times to introduce th ic ABOUT ONE-THIRD PRICE , 
saving to you all middle profit and selling cost by appealing directly to you, and giving you the books at w stipwe advent nat all cam pay it. We are 
_ We guarantee you satisfaction. ‘hese five books are excellently made in every respect, and are handsomely and strongly bound in cloth 
receiving them, you are not satisfied, you can return the books within ten days to us, and we will cheerfully refund 
the grandest chances fo get for a little investment five of the greatest books ever published for the helpful i 
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DELICIOUS 
DESSERTS. 


ectly Digestible 


CENT PACKAGES. 
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on excellent paper, finely 
Qn nd in cloth. An indispen- 
families, Sunday-sthool superintendents, 








TiS 
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loth. If, after 
L f our money. his is one of 
instruction of Bible readers. 


Send $7.25 at once, send " i , 
How to get the five books seven months following. Write Bn hte poe dang VD tek ge hee $1.00 ¢ rx ad 
All sent at once safest and most convenient for you, and we will forward Poe wg cow y s by mail in the way 
twenty pounds, by MAIL, POSTPAID, or by EXPRESS, PAID, sccurcly Srepben pe conse ning about 
Choice of two plans any PART of the UNITED STATES or CANADA eee? PAID, securely wrapped. in, corrugated paper, to 


&@ if you already have any of these books, we will make you a special introductor 
mention this paper and write to us at once. As to our reliability, we refer to any c 





Aboat half the lamp-chim- 
neys in use are Macbeth’s. 

All the trouble comes of 
the other half. 


But go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 











y price on the others, provided you 
ommercial agency. Established 1866. 


S. S. SCRANTON &. CO., Publishers, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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The Wanamaker History Club Cuts the Price in Half 
Ridpath’s History of the World (exes 


is the greatest work on universal history America has ever produced. 


8 MASSIVE VOLUMES, OVER 6,500 PAGES, NEARLY 4,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
MAPS, CHARTS, and DIAGRAMS. 


Highly appreciating the exceptional value of this great historical library to our public, but 
knowing that the regular subscription price ($48 to $175 a set) Was too much for many to pay, we de- 
termined to obtain a reduction for them, and by agreeing to sell $150,000 worth of the sets, secured 
important concessions from the publishers and a ° 

Over 50,000 sets have been sold at the regular subscription figure, and thousands will pay the 
higher price after. our Club closes, which will be very soon. A set of Ridpath, at our Club price, 
which is but half the regular figure, is an investment which you will never regret, whether you desire 


it for personal possession and study, for the young folks,.or for any one in whose intellectual welfare 
you may be interested. 


Your Opportunity is Now JOHN WANAMAKER 


The Club membership is limited, and late comers may be disappointed. guy ‘ _ 3 + spe 
CLUB FEE, ONE DOLLAR 


Inclosed find $1 for member:-hip in the His- 
Payment of this secures delivery of com plete set in any style. 


. i tory Club. Se _ pom agtco 
hort : , a my Members agree to make 15 monthly payments, , f to y - Send set to address below. | agrce 
gioring 30 Gays from delivery of DOOKkS, as follows: |. } , , ay ala » ¢ . ~ 

1.50 monthly for cloth binding. } ‘ . pay ace is 5 monthly payments. 

2 monthly for half-Russia, which we especially recommend for its durability and beauty. eucenf 

2.50 monthly for sumptuous full morocco. - 

lembers may resign from the club and return sets within 10 days, if they choose, and club fee—$1—will be 


eee 


Sg 


\ 
A 


vefunded. 
Books are delivered free wherever our wagons run. But we pa 


; y no freight or express charges 
Ridpath’s History is indorsed oy comment men in all walks of life. Write f 
i 


1 or specimen pages, with illustrations 
colored plates, testimonials, and full information. ! . 


NEW YORK JOHN WANAMAKER 


‘ +S 0 nial PHILADELPHIA 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a rt = ; 
. E of ap 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any mon 


not bh ; : . . 
ey that they lose the m8 * baving good commercial credit be imadvertently inserted, 





